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CHAPTER I. 


TEE AFSIDI TRIBE. 


Khaibar and Aka Khel Afridis. 


T he Afridis are a large tribe, iababiting the lower and eastern- 
most spurs of tbe Safed KoK range, to tbe west and south, of 
the Peshawar district, including the Bazar and Bara valleys. On 
their east they are bounded by British territory ; on their north 
they have the Mohmands ; w'est, the Shinwaris ; and south, the 
Orakzais and Bangash. 

The origin of this tribe, owing to want of written records, 
is very obscure, but all authorities are agreed to divide them into 
the following clans ; — 


1. KoM KheL 

2. Malikdin Kiel. 

3. - Kambar Khel. 

4. Kamiai. 


6. Zakha Khel. 

6. Sipah. 

7. Aha Khel. 

8. Adam Khel. 


The first six of these clans are known collectively as the Khaibar 
Afridis. The Aka Khels have no connection with the Khaibar, 
and are located to the south of the Bara river. The Adam Khels 
inhabit the hills between the districts of Kohat and Peshawar, 
and cannot be regarded as a part of the Afridi tribe in any other 
than an ethnological point of view ; for, whether they are viewed 
with reference to their position, their interests, or their habits, they 
are a distinct community. The consideration of this clan will there- 
fore be reserved for a separate chapter, the subject of the present 
chapter being the Khaibar and Aka Khel Afridis. 

The Afridi in appearance is generally a fine, taU, athletic 
highlander, whose springy step, even in traversing the dusty 
streets of Peshawar, at once denotes his mountain origin. They 
are lean but muscular men, with long, gaunt faces, high noses and 
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CHAPTER I. 


TEE AFEIEI TBIEE. 

Khaibar and Aka Khel Afridis. 

T he Afridis are a large tribe, inhabiting tlie lower and eastern- 
most spurs of the Safed Kob range, to the west and south of 
the Peshawar district, including the Bazar and Bara valleys. On 
their east they are bounded by British territory ; on their north 
they have the Mohmands ; West, the Shinwaris ; and south, the 
Orakzais and Bangash. 

The origin of this tribe, owing to want of written records, 
is very obscure, but all authorities are agreed to divide them into 
the following clans ■ 

2. Sold Khel. 6. Za]^a Khei. 

2. Malikdin KheL 6. Sipab. 

3,- Kambar Ehel. 7. Aka Kiel. 

4. Kamrai. 8. Adam Khel. 

The first six of these clans are known collectively as the Khaibar 
Afridis. The Aka Khels have no connection with the Hhaibar, 
and are located to the south of the Bara river. The Adam Khels 
inhabit the hills between the districts of Kohat and Peshawar, 
and cannot be regarded as a part of the Afridi tribe in any other 
than an ethnological point of view ; for, whether they are viewed 
with reference to their position, their interests, or their habits, they 
are a distinct community. The consideration of this clan will there- 
fore be reserved for a separate chapter, the subject of the present 
chapter being the Khaibar and Aka Khel Afridis. 

The Afridi in appearance is generally a fine, tall, athletic 
highlander, whose spring step, even in traversing the dusty 
streets of Peshawar, at once denotes his mountain origin. They 
.are lean but muscular men, with long, gaunt faces, high noses and 
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clieel:-bonop, ana ratlicr fair complexions. Brnye and liardy, they 
raa1:o good soUlier^,, but are apt to l)c somewhat homesick witbnl. 
They arc careful shots and skirmishers, waiting with the greatest 

patience for the chance of an easy shot at an enemy. This quality 

Ftgi.tin- qu-.iii; . of iLc is loss shown when, as soldiers of the 
’ AfiiUi. British Government, they are supplied 

vntli unlimited .ammunition, but still their speoidite is hill fighting. 
Generally speaking, there is no dmiht that the Aliidis are now 
bettor armed than they have ever bceir ; almost every fighting 
man possesso.s a rifle of some .sort, and a great number have 
weapons of the very latest paliern. 

Tiiu sources of supply of these rifles are various. Tlie best in 
their possession arc Government rifles .stolen from our troops, of 
which, in spite of all precautions, a considerable number find their 
way across the frontier every year. Every kind of ingenious device 
has been u.secl to smuggle the stolen weapons across the border, 
Some years ago a cofiin, in wliich apparently some Pathnns were 

taking the remains of a dead fellow- 
countryman back to liis native land for 
interment, became an object of suspicion to the police. In spite of 
the protestations of the honri -broken relatives, the police insisted 
upon opening it, and found that, instead of a corpse, it was full 
of itolcn rifles. According to official returns, no less than 1,260 
bxeeeh-loading rifles (of which only I have been recovered) were 
stolen from our troops in the fifteen years ending in 1900; and 
there, is every reason to believe that tlic great majority of these 
found their w.ay into the hands of the Afridis and other tribes on 
the Peshawar border. In addition to the above, a few Eabul-made 
V. capons have been stolen from the Amir's regular troops ; and the 
Inclmies at Maidan in Tiraluat Ilamgudar, in the Sipah country, 
a short distance beyond Fort Bara, and in the Kohat pass’ 
(where the Adam Khcl Imve half a doxen factories), annually turn 
out a number of rides, which, though inferior to those of English 
immufactTire, are far hett^r than the je:n{h and matchlocks of 
long .ago. Of 1J9J rifles arrrendered in 1897-98, 245 ware 
cla.s'^cd as “ stolen ” (f.c., stolen complete), ]30 as “foreign” 

( 0 . vM S7 iv. rc from Kabul, 77 being Sniders), and 1,122 as 
r ir.auo np ’ 


Rifl* iti -line. 
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The great sldll BhoVn oi recent years in the use of fire-anns hy 
the tribesmen may be ncconntcd for by the very large mimber of 
pensioners and reservists v'ho have served in our own regiments ; 
the higher standard of skill and knowledge now demanded in our 
army being naturally disseminated to a greater extent than for- 
merly amongst the tribesmen by these pensioners and reservists on 
their return to their own country on the conclusion of their mili- 
tary service. The establishments of pur native regiments contain 
over 2,000 men recniitcd from the .‘Vfridi tribes alone, and as 
the Pathan is notorio\isly restless and dislikes expatriation, the 
average length of Individual service is shorter than in the case of 
our other native soldiers ; the result being that a larger number 
of trained soldiers from Pathan squadrons and companies annually 
pass back to their homes than is the case with a proportionately 
large establishment of any other race. Tlie loyalty and conduct 
of Pathan troops actually serving with the colours has usually 
been all that could- be desired during frontier expeditions; but, 
on the other hand, it can hardly be expected that men who have 
become merged again into their tribe, and who, according to their 
own ideas, arc no longer bound to us by any obligation, should 
itiaintain an attitude of complete aloofness from any tribal 
movement prompted by racial feeling and religious excitement. 
In the Tirah Expedition of 1S97-08, the participation of pensioners 
and reservists in armed resistance to our troops had attained to 
such proportions, and was regarded as so serious a matter, tliat 
the Lieutcuant-Governor of the Punjab found it necessary to 
addressthe Government of India on the subject, pointing out how- 
numerous these pcnsioncra were, and suggesting drastic measures 
in regard to them. 

Although the figlitiug powers of the Afridis, from the causes 
mentioned above, liavo increased to a very formidable extent, 
the increase in our own powers of dealing with them liavo in- 
creased in a still greater ratio. Grc.ater elhciency and more 
perfect armament ; the more complete and extensive organisation 
ofathc services of transport and supply ; tlic greater Icnowledgo 
of the independent territory beyond our border, gained partly 
d-uring expeditions and partly by the accumulation of intelligence 
at other times ; the moral effect of the expeditions, uniformly suc- 
cessful, into the most maccessiblc fastnesses of the tribe, bringing 

Aa 
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homo to them the fact of their complete helplessness when Gov- 
ernment puts out its strength against them, are all factors which 
mote than coxmtcrhalauce any accession of strength which the last 
twenty years have given to the tribesmen. In addition we have 
to consider the immense advantages which the advance of railway 
construction in recent years has given to Government for the 
rapid and certain concentration of its resources at any given 
point. 

Previous to the Afghan War of 1878-80, the point of railway 
nearest to the most formidable of the frontier tribes was Jhelum. 
The railway has since then been pushed on to Peshawar, and 
through Peshawar to Jamrud; a branch line runs for hundreds of 
miles along the left bank of the Indus j Kushalgarh is connected 
up, through Golra, with Rawalpindi ; and from Kushalgarh West, 
on the right bank of the Indus, the line of light railway running 
through KohataudHanguto Thai, along the flank of the Orakzai 
and Afridi country, gives enormously extended powers of ofiensivc 
action against Orakzais, Afridis, and Wazirs, 


The approacliing completion of the railway bridge at Knsbal- 
garh, the conversion of the existing Kushalgarh-Kohat-Tifal 
light railway to broad gauge, and its further extension to the 
head of the Kurram valley, will give still more perfect communica- 
tion bewcen the frontiCT and the heart of the Indian Empire. The 
comparatively few main lines existing twenty years ago have since 
been extended m every direction, and the network of railways 

htating the concentration of troops and stores in the event of 
mihbty operations. There is no doubt that these facts arc 

S appreciatedry the 

S travel outside of 

hers of Afridis and other pithan 

over British India, but across theTeaTto 

cularly to Australia. They are not I T 

noss and intelligence- anTrn“ ! in natural shrewd- 

of their powerful neighbour and Jrthe n 
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Of tlic moral attributes of tlic Afridis, it is quite impossible to 
say anything in praise. Mackeson, writing of them, says ; “ Tlio 

Afridis ate a most avaricious race, desperately fond of money. 
Their fidelity is measured by the length of the purse of the seducer, 
Chflrooicr nnd customs of tLo and they transfer their obedience and 

support from one party to another of 
.their own clansmen, according to the comparative liberality of 
the donation.” Unlike -Muhammadans in general, the Afridis are 
said to have but little regard for the sanctity of marriage rights, 
although in other respects strict observers of the precepts of tlic 
Koran ; and such is their shameless and unnatural avarice, tliat 
frequent cases occur of a man in good circumstances in the first 
instance marrying a good-looking'girl, but, as times get harder, 
exchanging her for one of fewer personal attractions and a bag 
of money. Their women appear at all times unveiled in public, 
and it is a custom among them to marrj’' the widows of their 
deceased brothers. 

Euthless, cowardly robbery, and cold-blooded, treacherous 
murder, arc to an Afridi the salt of life. Brought up from his 
earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling treachery nnd merciless 
revenge, nothing can ever change liim : as he has lived — a shame- 
less, cruel savage — so he dies. And it would seem that, notwitli- 
standing their long intercourse with the British, and that very 
largo numbers of them arc, or have been, in our service, and must 
have .learnt in some poor way what fnitli, nnd mercy, and justice 
are, yet the Afridi’s character to-day is no better than it was in 
the days of his fathers. 

Yet he is reputed brave by those wlio have seen him figliting. 
Hardy he is in liis own hills, but he is very impatient of heat, and 
docs not like work in the plains, but immediately longs for the 
cool breezes of Tirab. As soldiers of the British Government, 
they have gained a greater reputation for fidelity than in any other 
career. Much has been said of their fidelity in fighting against 
their own people for us ; but when it is remembered that 
an Afridi generally has a blood-icud with nine out of ten of his 
own people, the beauty of this attachment^ fades. They have 
always been more noted in action for a readiness to plunder than 
fight, as was the case with Shah Sujah at the battle of Ispahan, 
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“ On tlie wliole,” says Elpliinstone (geuerally~so eager to record 
anything good of AigEans), “ tliey are tKe greatest robEexs among 
the Afghans, and, I imagine, have no faith or sense of honour ; for 
I never heard of anybody hiring an escort of Khaibaris to secure 
his passage through their country, — a step vrhich always ensures 
a traveller’s safety in the lands of any other tribe.” 

Notwithstanding this estimate, which MacGregor says some 
will consider harsh, the Afridi is, on the whole, one of the finest of 
the Pathan races on our border. His appearance, too, is much in his 
favom, and he is really braver, more open, and not more treacherous 
than many other Pathans. This much is certain, tliat he has the 
power of prejudicing Englishmen in his favour, and there are few 
brought into contact with him who do not at least begin with an 
enthusiastic admiration of his manliness. Again, with a tight hand 
over him, many of his faults remain dormant, and he soon deve- 
lopes into a valuabl; soldier. 

Hospitality is said to be one of the virtues of an Afridi, and it 
is possible that if there was no chance of robbing, if not of murder- 
ing, a traveller before he came to his door, he would ofier such cheer 
as was forthcoming ^ buo the wanderer who breaks bread with an 
Afridi must bo cautious ; for his host, even while providing his 
best, will surely bo concocting some devilry to entrap his guest as 
soon as he has left the confines of his lands, or oven the shelter of 
h'.s roof. Still, ^ there are not wanting instances of their giving 
refuge to a fugitive, and laying down their lives in his defence. 

The Afridis are very ignorant, and, although nominally under 
the rule of their malilcs, have but very httle respect for anything 
like authonty. The men who have most influence amongst them 
are their wuZ/as and sofyfds. They are all of the Sunni persuasion of 
the Muhammadan faith. 


The Aindis are seldom at feud with their neighbours, as a tribe 
against tnbe, whateTet may be the relations oi indi-eidual mem- 
ber mth those of neighbouring tribes. For some years past their 
cxtra-tebal fends imve been m a state of guiesconce ; but amongst 
thoiffielvffi they are eternally at lend. Generally the quarrel is con- 
feed to the tivo seciaons between whom the dispute happens to be • 
but m ™ses where the general interests of the whole tribe are coni 
cemcd,thc clans range themselves in the two great factions oiSamil 
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and Gar,^ — tte Samil faction including the Malikdin Khel, Zakha 
Khelj AlcaEhel, Sipah, and Kamiai clans ; and the Gar,'theKambar 
Khel, and KnM Khel. The Adam Khel belong to neither faction, 
but side with one or the other, as their interests may dictate.^ 

Though in themselves the most disunited of people, in the event 
of a threatened invasion of their country their mvUas and tmliks 
induce them to lay aside their petty animosities, and unite to face 
the - common dangOT and defend their common faith. On such 
occasions it is usual to assemble a council composed of the heads 
of villages in each clan, and, through the medium of priests', to 
patch up their internal disputes. They manage this in rather a 
primitive manner ; each negotiator takes a stone, and, placing it 
on the top of that of his clansman, swears a solemn vow, that, 
until the common cause be finally settled and these stones re- 
moved, the feud, between the two parties shall be dormant ; and 
their oaths on these occasions are seldom violated. These councils 
also arrange all the plans of the campaign and the number of men 
required from each branch of the tribe, which are furnished in 
quotas -from ■villages in proportion to their numerical strength, and 
each party is headed by its own malih On taking the field, each 
man brings with him a sheep-skin full of flour, and the amount' of 
ammmdtion that he can manage to collect ; but, should hostilities 
be protracted beyond the time that the supply of pro'dsions will 
la^, the clans are either kept together and fed by con-tributions 
from ■vdUages in the neighbourhood, or disperse for a few days to 
collect ammunition and to replenish their commissariat ; but, 
should the latter contingency be adopted, it frequently happens 
that mistrust of each other, and the fear of treachery in their 
neighbours, prevent their again uniting. 

When no external enemy is in the field, the different clans of 
this great -tribe are continually warring amongst themselves, and it 

1 These are the political factions on the Kohat and Pesha'svar horders. This fac- 
PeshaTvnr and Kohat .borders. They are tion. feeling has, hoTrcver, not sufficient 
said to be derived from two brothers hold on. the different sections of a tribo 
named Qor and Samil, who many years to make them side against their own tribe 
had a quarrel, one brother being aided witli outsiders, and with the Afridis the 
by one party of Pathans, the other by a foding has not so strong a hold as with 
separate party, whence arose a feud, some other tribes. 

and now not a year posses that some men 2 The Adam Khol are now said to bo- 
are not killed on this old story. The long to the Qnr Faction. 

'Gar and.Somfl parties are confined to the 
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is noTmcommonoccurrcnco to 6jidoveE one-half of a village oany- 
ing on a Bkiimisli vrith tlio other half; and this may bo carried 
on for two or three consecuth'o days, the parties fixing from towers, 
or from behind roclcs, or any other shellor, upon each other. 
After seven or eight casualties have occurred on either side, or all 
their ammunition is exhausted, the point at issue is generally settled 
by an interchange of marriages. 

\Mien not engaged in plundering, the Afridis do simply nothing ; 
time hancs heavily on their hands ; for aU the common necessary 
duties of daily life are performed by tbeir women, while the men 
sleep, or talk of the last midnight murder or robbery. All such 
domestic labours as fetching wood and water, and cookmg, fall to 
the lot of women, as they do in more civilized countries; but to 
the Afridi women, in addition, falls nearly all tbe outdoor labour 
in the fields. The conscqueivco is, that they are anything but 
womanly in nppo.aranco, habits, or manner; indeed, they are 
p.aid to be deadly shots with stones, and to frequently distinguish 
themselves in the defence of their homes. But the Afridis round 
the Kohat pass are different. Their minds have become more Open 
to the beauties and the results of industry. They are great traders, 
or rather carriers, and convey the salt from the mines in the Kohat 
di^iict to Swat, Bajaur, and even Chitral. They also cut aud 
roll the firewood of their hills to the British garrisons of Peshawar 
and Kohat. By these means they are relieved from the old necessity 
of robbing .and procure n comfortable subsistence. 

- 3,000 and 4,000 Afridis are scattered over India 

M " ”1117 T” **'” of native 
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faittful, and, idolatry being sternly forbidden on pain of death, 
are of necessity all Sikbs. Dharmsalas with the Granth are per- 
mitted. Every Hindu is the liamsaya of some Afridi naik or patron, 
to whom he pays fines on the birth, death, or marriage of a mem- 
ber of his family. In return, the naih is bound to look after his 
Jiamsaya, and protect his interests. This is not merely a nominal 
charge, and an Afridi will not accept Hindu ha7nsayas without 
the consent of his family to the new responsibility undertaken. 
The Hindus state they immigrated many generations ago from 
the Punjab. They have adopted many of the ^vild habits and 
martial qualities of their Muhammadan lords, and are singularly 
careless of restrictions about food and drink. 

With the insecurity of life and general lawlessness among the 
Afridis, it is curious to find that sales of land sliould be constantly 
effected, and deeds be drawn up which are afterwards produced 
as proof of the sale. Mortgages, too, are not uncommon, and 
are scrupulously respected. A quarrel (what we should call a 
cml suit) is settled by jirga, or, according'to Muhammadan law, 
by the rtmllas ; but if both fail, or the parties so prefer it, there 
is no other means of coming to a conclusion than by arms. 

Blood-feuds arise on the slightest occasion, but are spasmod- 
ically pursued, often with great bitterness ; at other times the feud 
is, by mutual consent, allowed to slumber for years, especially if 
the enemies are not near neighbours. But it is a point of prido 
and honour, to go on as long as possible with the feud. Doubtless 
■ niany an Afridi who has had violent ancestors, finds Lis life such 
a burden to him, and the constant anxiety and watchfulness en- 
tailed by a handful of blood-feuds so harassing, tliat he willingly 
escapes to the haven of India, and the comparative rest obtained by 
service in the army ; hoping that time will, before he returns home, 
have buried many wrongs in oblivion. In addition to private feuds, 
it is common to have, simultaneously, tribal feuds, when perfectly 
innocent strangers who happen to belong to. the implicated tribes 
are liable to be shot. 

^ Tlie great security of the Afridis lies in the strength of their 
country for defence. Their chief point of weakness lies in the 
facilities with which they can be shut up in their own hills, and 
cut off from communication with the outer world, provided ade- 
quate measures are adopted to effect such a purpose. 

Voi.. n. B 
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The .\iridis dorhn. their imporlaace from to geograpM 
• ^duch Elves them commend of the Kharbar and Kohat 
position, . ' 0 ^ the British connection ivith them 

has been Almost entirely with reference to these two passes. Their 

history before the dale of to connection with ^ . 

iutore^t for any one. Whatever the dynasty has been-whether 
Wor Timur: Babar, Nadar, Ahmad Shah, the Sikh, or the 
FaLgi has rcigned-it has ever been a record of broken faith. 

Tlie .‘ifridis in their mountains, which they inhabit for the 
most part in the summer, have movable huts made of mats. T y 
come down lo the low hills in the winter, where they clnefly hve 
L^vt out out of the earthy part of the hills. They are migra- 
tory in their habits. In the autumn mouths they descend from 
the pasture grounds about Maidan and -Upper Bara with their 
families and flocks, and pass the winter m the Khaibar, Bam. 
Kajiirai, and Lower Bara districts. In these several localities, 
each elan has its own apportioned limits, and in all they generally 
live in caves, which arc formed in long galleries in the cliffs and' , 
sidc.s of the ravines in all parts of the hills. None of the sections 
live in tents. They have a few villages formed by a collection of 
housea close together. As a rule, each family has its owm separate 
dwelling, proportioned in size to the numbers of the house- 
hold and their cattle and flocks. Generally, a family of brothers, 
with their respective children and blood relations, constitute the 
little communities of these separate dwellings, which arc always 
fortified by walls and towens, and are located on commanding 
sites on the hills. Sometimes these little forts contain thirty or 
mote separate houses within the enclosure. In April and May the 
iVfrtdis again move up to their higher hills. A portion, however, 
of the K-uld Khels, Malikdin Khels, Sipnhs, and nearly all the Adam 
■Khels remain in their lower settlements througliout the year. 


The area oi the country inhabited by the Afridis is about nine 
hundred square miles. The principal streams that drain their hills 
nre, the northern branch of the Bara river, or Bata proper, the 
Bazar or Chura river, and the Khaibar stream, all flowing into 
o.-rro?ty. the Peshawar valley. The valleys lying 

near the sources of the Bara river arc 
meluded in tliB general name of Tirah, which comprises an area of 
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600 to 700 square miles. The greater part of Tirah is inhabited 
by different sections of the Orakzai tribe, but the valleys known 
as Kajgal and Maidan are occupied by the Afridis. 

The Raj gal valley is drained by one main stream, into which 
fall some lesser streams from the surrounding hills. Its length is 
about ten miles, and the breadth of the open country lying on either 
side of the central stream about four to five miles where wddest, 
its elevation here being over 6,000 feet. Rajgalis inhabited by 
Kuld Khel Afridis, and their hamlets lie near the stream in. 
the centre of the valley. Temporary sheds are erected by the 
shepherds among the pine forests which clothe the sides of the 
surrounding mountains. On the south, Raj gal is separated from 
Maidan by a steep, rocky, but well-wooded, spur, eight to nine 
thousand feet in elevation. 

Maidan is a circular valley, or basin, about ten miles 
in diameter, surrounded by mountains, rising to about seven 
thousand feet in elevation. The noithem slopes of these are covered 
with firs and holly oak, while the southern slopes are generally bare. 
The climate is described as excellent, the heat of summer being 
tempered by frequent thunder-storms. In winter the absence of 
wind makes the cold less severe ; but snow lies for three months 
and more, and sometimes to great depth. The valley is w'cll 
.drained by three or four large watercourses; that to the west, 
where the Malikdin Khel hamlets stand, is known as the Shaloba, 
which name is also applied to the entire stream after the others 
have joined it, viz., the Sher Darra, occupied by the Znkha 
Khels from the east ; the Manakas, occupied by some families of 
the Jawaki and Ashu Khel sections of the Adam Khels ; and the 
Kahu, occupied by the Kambar Khels. These converging, form 
the Shaloba Toi, which, leaving Maidan, enters a narrow, rooky 
gorge three miles long, commanded by heights rising 1,000 
feet above it on either side. After emerging from this defile, the 
torrent flows through open country for two or three miles, then 
joins theRajgal stream at Dwa Toi, after which the united stream 
receives the name of Bara. The open lands between the water- 
courses are covered with wheat and barley fields, and studded with 
numerous isolated dwellings wdiich, though loopholcd, were 
apparently not made for defensive purposes. The banks of the 
streams are honeycombed with caves. It is difficult to ascertain 

32 
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how many Atridis stay during the winter in Maidan,— prohaHy 
not more than one-fiftli of its summer inhabitants. In a warm 
■winter, or if troubles were apprehended towards Peshawar, no 
donbt more would remain. 

Alter the jxmcUon of the Rajgal and Maidan drainage, the 
united stream, as already mentioned, receives the name of Bara, 
and the valley through which it flows down to its exit in the 
I’eshawar valley is also known by tliis name, The elevation 
of this valley is from 6,000 feet at Dwa Toi to 2,000 at Kajnxai ; 
on the north side it is liemmed in by the Surghar range, which 
divides it from the Bazar valley. Tliis range averages from 


6,000 to 7,000 feet in elevation. Its crest and sides are steep 
and rocky, fairly well wooded with ilex and wild olive, but few 
timber trees ; grass covers much of the slopes, and afioxds 
excellent grazing for the cattle diuing the winter months. Closing 
in the Bara valley to tlie south is a range rising to 8,600 feet near 
Maidan, but falling gradually as it runs east. This range is 
also very rough and rocky, but has a few timber forests above 


Waran and Maidan. The slopes of these ranges north and south 
of the Bara valley close inwards on the stream in the centre, 
sometimes leaving only a narrow, difficult defile between ; at 
other places thoir bases are a mile or so on either side from the 
bank, lea^^ng flat or terraced ground between. In these small 
haems lie the hamlets and the splendid rice-fields of the various 
elans wlm inhabit the valley. The heat in summer is excessive, 
fevoTO prevalent, and mosquitoes very troublesome; hence the 
hamlets are dc-^erted during the hottest montlis, even by the 
famffics that do not resort to Tirah ; these take their flocks and 
herds wvth them and live in sheds on the mountain slopes and 

BtoTfinc from'n between several clans. 

Knmr^f m s«“e3smn come the Malikdin Khel, the 

^nnai, the Earn bar Khcl, the Sipah. the Zakha Khel the Aka 

.•>tc Ikrkai. Z sZtlblrZT ” 7“^’' 

Shortly after cnfenuu'the 

ioiDCd Ijy ,lie Mashir. r f*” plaiHj tiie Bara liyer is 

»7 *l.e Mastara. w|„clr rmis sauth oi the main braneh and 
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parallel to it. To the north of the Mastura, and not far from 
Maidan, is the Waran valley. This valley, inhabited by the Aka 
Khel Afridis, is a basin about ten miles long and four or five miles 
broad, surrounded by mountains about 8,000 feet in elevation. 

Kajurai, into vrhioh the united waters of the Bara river flow, 
is a basin of about thirty square miles in extent. The country 
is undulating and open, and is covered with long grass. This 
tract forms the winter resort of the Malikdin Khel, Kambar 
Khel, Kamrai, and Sipah Afridis, who live in cave dwellings. 
There is a considerable village with several towers, on the left 
bank of the Bara river, about three miles from Tort Bara, 
called Ilamgudar. This village, famous for its rifle factory, is 
occupied all the year round by Sipah Afridis. There is generally 
a good supply of water in the Bara river; and in ordinary years 
the rush of water is so heavy during the melting of the snows 
above Rajgal and Maidan, that the low country near Peshawar 
on the banks of the river is flooded. 

■ The summer and winter settlements of the Afridi clans (ex- 
clusive of the Adam Khel) are as follows : — 


KiiH Khel . . 

Malikdin Khel 
Kambar Khel 

Kamrai 

Zakha Khel 

Sipah 

Aka Khd 


. . Summer. — ^Rajgnl valley. 

Winter, — Jararud and neighbouring bills. 
Summer. — ^Maidan and Upper Bara. 

Winter. — Kajurni, Chura, and Khaibar. 

, . Summer. — Maidan and Upper Bara. 

Winter. — Kaimrai. 

. . Summer. — ^Ifaidan and Upper Bara. 

Winter. — Kajurai. 

- . Summer. — Maidan and Bara. 

Winter, — Khaibar and Bazar. 

. . Summer. — ^Bara. 

Winter.— Lower Bara and Kaiurai. 

. . Summer. — Waran and Bara. 

Winter.— Hills between Kajurai and Kobat pass. 


During the summer months, the winter habitations of the 
Khaibar Afridis, including Bazar, are quite deserted, if one ex- 
cepts a few Kuki Khel villages around Jamrud and the Malikdin 
• Khel villages of Chora, which are inhabited all the year round. 
The Zaklia Khels have a great hold over the other clans, not so 
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mucli from the extent of ground thev occupy— for much of it iu 
the Khaibar and Bazar, is sterile— as from their position Ijdng be- 
tween the \s’inter and summer homes of the other sections. They 
alone can move from Bazar and the Khaibar to Bara, and thence 
along the crest of the Torghar, without having to pass through 
tlm lauds ol any other clan; every other section, unless prepared 
and able to make a wide d6tour, is obliged semi-annually to take 
its families, cattle, aud household goods through ZakhaKhol terri- 
t-ory in any circumstances, if not also through that of other clans. 
Katurally, in consequence, the other clans are very shy of incur- 
ring the resentment of the Zakha Khcls, as a body, and, unless ' 
greatly exasperated, w'ill endeavour to remain coUcciively on good 
teims with them. Thu.s, for instance, the Kuki Khcls have oc- 
casionally been obliged to reach Rajgal from the Khaibar by going 
round Tartara. through ilohmand and Slxinwari country. Other 
tribes have reached Maidan from Kajurai, ind Orakzai and Aka 
Khol limits, when at enmity with the Zakha Khcls. And for a 
clan of one tribe to migrate tlnrough tribes not connected witb it, 
or its parent tribe, is a delicate experiment. So, upon the whole, 
by virtue of their position, the Zakha Khels enjoy pre-eminent 
consideration in Afridi councils. They arc less amenable, too, 
to our control, ns tbeir winter settlements are a long way from 
the border, and their trade with British territory is small. 

Next to the Zakha Khels, the Malikdin Khels and Knki Khels 
posse'is the most compact settlements in the Chora and Khaibar 
valley.s. parts of whicli. as mentioned above, are held summer 
and winter hy portions of these tribes, at Ohora itself, and near 
Jamrud, 


The road through the Khaibar, as far as it passes through 
Afridi limits, is held by the six clans known as the Khaibar Afridis. 
1 he rOfd is divided into six sections, which, commencing from 
Jamrud, are guarded as follows The first section is in the hands 
of Kuki Khel-^. the second in charge of the Sipahs, the third 
is held by the Kuki Khels again, the fourth hy theKambnr Khels 
M,! the Knm,»i. th,- fi!th by tho MalMin Khcls. nnd the sixth 

' I'm ''rrangements triUi reference to 

the Kbaitor will he referred to again further on. 

^ Betore proceeding to .an account of the routes in Afridi country. 

It may not be out of place bnefly to sketch the lines that are taken 
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by Afridi raiders in attacking tke road tbrongb the Khaibar or the 
Peshawar district. "Wken,’ for whatever reason, it is determined 

Afridi raids that a raid is to be made, a few expe- 

rienced old raiders, respected either for 
their skill in planning forays, or for their large persona] following, 
consult together and fix upon a plan, aftei; hearing the reports 
of spies, who have returned from the threatened localities. 
Having made up their minds what to do, a summons is sent round 
to weU-known raiders and other young men of their tribe, giving 
notice that a raid is appointed for a certain date, and all willing 
to join are to come, -with so many days’ supplies, to a rendezvous. 
These preliminaries are always held at as great a distance as 
possible frorgi the point to be attacked, in order to prevent the 
news from leaking out ; and all particulars are kept a profound 
secret b}’’ the chief raiders. Thus, in summer, raids arc concocted 
in Tirah ; in winter, in Upper Bara and Bazar ; and though the 
fact that a raid in some direction is contemplated becomes known, 
no one but the leaders can. tell where the raid will strike tiU it has 


begun to move. Very often false reports are carefully spread 
to mislead informers. A sufficient number of armed raiders having 
collected at the rendezvous, the raid moves with the utmost 
rapidity on the obj ecti ve, timing itself to arrive in its immediate 
vicinity during the night. The raiders having probably walked 
continuously thirty or forty miles, lie down for a few hours’ rest, 
and ’spies are thrown out to give warning of counter-attacks, or of 
the approaching booty. At daybreak, or as soon as practicable 
after it, they swoop down on their prey ; whatever animals they 
can lay hands on are rapidly collected, the retreat begins, 
the cattle or beasts of burden are urged to their highest speed, 
and the band retires as swiftly as it came, walking or running for 
many miles, till beyond all danger of pursuit. If pursued, the 
lagging cattle are cut down, and a show of resistance is made ; if 
the. pmsuit is hot, the plunder is abandoned, for to lose lives is 
not the object of the raid. But should the raiders succeed in 
carrying off their booty, they halt on reaching a place of safety, 
and, if it is prudent to do so, divide their spoil, break up, and go 
home to recruit after their exertions. Occasionally, however, it 
is thought expedient to get rid of the loot at once, in which case 
the chief raiders arrange with friendly tribes to pass on the cattle 
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tliatliave been robbed to distant valleys, where they are kept ior 
a time, and then disposed of when matters have quieted down. 

With regard to the roads in Afridi territory, there are two 
main routes from Peshawar to Maidan and Rajgal. one through 
the Kliaibar and Bazar valleys, and the other up the Bara valley. 

All routes and tracks leading from Jamrud, Ali Musjid, Landi 
Kotnl, and Dakka to Bazar converge at China in Bazar, and have 
all been traversed at different times by our troops ; they are, there- 
fore, sufficiently well known. It is enough to say, taking the roads 
wlvich constitute the lateral commimications between the Xhaibar 
and Bazar, that tlic road by Shudanna to Chora is fair, and that 
the passes from Ali Musjid and Shagai over the Chora Kandao and 
thence to China are the best, and are practicable for cavalry and 
laden camels. The road from Ali Musjid to AJachi and thence to 
Karanma is a mule track. From Gnrhi Lalabeg, the Bori pass, 
practicable for Afridi pack-bullocks and mules, gives access to 
Bazar ; thi-? is the usual route for the Zakha Khels of the Kliaibar 
when going to Bazar. From Chora to Walai and Chinn, in Bazar, 
elevation 4,200 feet, the main road follows the bed of the stream. 

The route from China continues westward up the Bazar valley 
for six or eiglit miles more, and then crosses the Jnrobi, or Mongol 
Bagli, pa^s, elevation over 6,500 feet, the ascent to and from 
which is said to be very easy and the road broad It then 
dcOTnds into the Bara vaUey nt the .Sipah tillage of Sandana, on 
tlio Dfiuk 01 the riTor, in open coiiiitry» * 

_ The main route from Sandana Mows the course of the Bara 
aver ^pwards. six or eight miles, through open, level country, to 
T)wa Toi the junelion of the Rajgal and Maidan streams, up the 
banks of which there are roads leading to the valleys of these 

mentioned, three 01 

four difficn t paths cross from Chora and Bazar over the Surghar 
amge at the Inzan, and the Bokar, or Halwai, passes These 

““r* -icling 

thoit niTOu-t migralioos fro J Tirah ” 

r-j.tom slopes of the bills which form rt™ 

Pfliawn.- plain. ^5 j„ ^ *'‘'= 

P .tB fat ns the Ctandao pass this route is fit for 
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carts. Beyond tlie pass it follows tlie bed of tbe Bara river to 
Maidan, and a cart-road could be made along tbe right bank of tbe 
river without much difficulty. ' At present tbe march up stream is 
an arduous task, as tbe stream is swift and full of large stones, and 
has to be crossed and recrossed an innumerable number of times, 
Bor troops approaching Maidan, tbe Bara route would afford 
more water and forage than that through the Khaibar and Bazar. 
What would be the approximate number of men they would 
probably meet it is difficult to say, as that depends not only on 
local Afridi politics and feeliugs, but also on the attitude of the 
neighbouring tribes, more especially the Orakzais. 

Brom Kohat a route to Maidan branches off the Kohat-Kurram 
road at Muhammad Khwaja, which place is 36 miles from Kohat 
and 37i from Maidan. This route is fit for carts as far as Shina- 
wari, and from thence to Maidan a camel-road was constructed 
in 1897. 


The seven clans of the Afridi tribe, which form the subject of 
the present chapter, will now be briefly described. 

The KuMKhels are an important and powerful clan. They keep 

Tbo Kaki Khcb. rather aloof from the other Khaibar Af- 

ridis, and boast that they are capable of 
holding their own, if necessary, against tlie rest of the Khaibar. 
This is, however, mere boasting ; they could not count on help from 
any except the Sipahs, and it would be dangerous for the latter to 
give it. They are mortal foes with the Zakha Khels and also with 
the Mullagoris.^ They bear a bad character, but are eourageous and 
warlike, and have supplied many good recruits to the Native 


1 Tho origin of llio Ifnllogorifi is mapped 
in olwcurity and they arc not acknowledged 
by any of tho Burrounding tribes. ‘What- 
ovor their origin may bo, tho tribo is now 
■widely scattered, for, in addition to those 
•who dwell north of and between tho Kliai- 
bar and tho Kabul rivor, there are othors 
■who live about Sapri, in tho Ufohmand hills, 
in tho Sisobi glen, on tho 'wostom slopes of 
tho Pandpori range, and along the banka 
of tho Kunar rivor. With all tho surround- 
ing tribes, oxcopt tho Afridis, thoy arc on 
friendly terms, but with tho latlor thoy 
aro at deadly foud. Tlio hfullogoris, revert- 
ing to those north of tho Khaibar, muster 
barely GOO lighting mon and aro but ill- 
oquippod with firo-anna. Thoy have, how- 
youh. 


over, an csccllcnt reputation for conrago, 
and, bemg a small tribe, have tho good senso 
to keep united, and ns mountainoors oxcol 
every tribo of tho Khaibar range. With 
these qualities, notwitlistanding their in- 
ferior armament, they liavo been able, not 
only to hold their o-wn against tho Zakha 
Khol and Kuki Khel Afridis, but even to 
take tbo aggressive and to hany the 
KhusrogiB of Bazar. As far ns wo aro 
concomod, wo have lind but little troublo 
•with tho tribo ; and tho only occasion on 
which it has been necessary to coerce 
them was in 180G when, for a sorios of 
minor ofloncoa, they wore blockaded until 
thoy paid a lino of Es. COO. 
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Army. Tlipy number about 4,600 fighting men, and arc extremely 
well armed, a large number of tlieir rifles Having been stolen from 
tlic troops at Peshawar. They trade largely with Peshawar in 
firewood, grass, etc., and are more dependent on British territory 
than other tribes, and are notorious for robbery and other offences. 

The Mabkdin Khels are the Khan Khel, or head clan, of the 
Khaibar Afridis. The clan has lost much of its former influence 
owing to a succession of bad malih ; and whereas all the Khaibar 


T5io Mnlitdm KhoK. 


Afridis. with the one exception of the 
Kuhi Khcls, would probably gladty have 


followed tlie load of the Mahkdin Khels in former days, the Zakha 


Khel and Kuki Kliel now claim to be able to meet them single 
handed, even though they be backed by all the other Afridi clans, 


Although this clan belongs to the Samil faction, whilst the 
Kambnr Khels arc Gar. still the fact that these two are descended 


from one ancestor, by name Mir Ahmad, seems to have induced 
them to keep up a somewhat close relntionship. A combination 
between the Malikdin Khcls and Kambar Khels, who, when united, 
arc called Mir Ahmad Khcls, is looked upon as most probable in 
the event of any large tribal disturbance. The friendsliip between 
those two clans is also strengthened by the fact that they live near 
each other, both in Kaidan and in Knjurai, and can therefore 
combine easily to resist a common enemy. 


^ The Mnlikdm Khels are well armed, and are also well versed 

m the MO of arms, owing to large numbers of them having passed 

through the ranks of the regular native army. They are more 

cmliPod tluan the other Khaibar Afridis, and possess a largo number 

0 mg ish and Kabul rifles. They number about 4,000 fighting 
men. ' o ° 


The Kambnr Khels belong to the Gar faction, like the Kuki 
IV" K-inK'r KL"!*. Khcls, but, notwrithstandiug this, there 

ePn-* On+io ,-1 1 enmity between these two 

tc;nd. d W proud of being 

K w' itd r f Mil Ahmad, aalhe Malikdin’ 

aUhaJfh t°o 

aidcSnXU::™ « in ^ ^ 

la our army, and, owing to these 
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oixcumstanceSj tliey are generally well armed, and possess a large 
number of English, rifles. Their fighting strength is about 4,600. 

The Kamhar Khels come into Peshawar and Kohat to trade 
during the winter, but they keep more apart from intercourse 
with British territory than any of the other Khaihar Afridis, except 
wild Nasrud-din Zakha Khels; and, owing to this, they are little 
dependent on the British Government. 

The Kamrai or Kamar Khel, is the smallest of all the clans, their 
armed strength consisting of barely 600 men, The clan is a 
peaceable one, and interferes very little with the concerns of its 
neighbours ; and, in fact, they would be altogether insignificant 
Th Kamr ' Were it not for the circumstance that 

they hold possession of the Tsaok route 
between Bara and M^idan. Nearly all the Khaihar Afridis use 
this pass, which is defensible by a few men against great odds. The 
Kamrai, though iH-armed, are thus able to hold it easily, and 
consequently to seriously inconvenience any clan which may not 
be on friendly terms with them, and to whom free access is an 
object. 

They trade a good deal witK Peshawar, bringing in wood and 
grass .during the winter. They would feel the loss of this trade 
severely in the event of a blockade, and this, combined with the 
fact -that their winter settlements are within easy reach of the 
Peshawar garrison, makes them naturally anxious to keep on good 
terms with the British Government. 


The Zakha Khels are the most important and most powerful 
^ , clan of all the Khaihar Afridis. Their 

Tho Zaklia KheU. . ^ ^ 

importance is chiefly due, as already ex- 
plained, to their position. In politics they are Samil, but as clan 
against clan, they are on fairly good terms with all the other 
Afridis, except the Kuki Khel, with whom they are at deadly 
feud. They are the most turbulent of aU the tribe, and number 
about 4,600 fighting men, most of whom are well armed; huh their- 
reputation for courage does not stand so high as that of some of the 
other clans. They cultivate as little as they possibly can, and 
despise the fuel and grass trade with PeShawar, and, in addition, 
levy tolls on their neighbours. 

Most, of the troubles that occur between us and the Afridis are 
caused by this elan. 

C2 
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The Sipahs though small in point of nnmhers— they only 
possess about 1,200 fighting men— have 
Ti>o SipUio reputation for bravery, and, 

being veil armed, are able to give a good accoimt of themselves. 
They arc Samil in politics, and are friendly vrith the Malihdin Khel 
and Kamrai. 

Tlic jVka Khcls are one of the most troublesome of the Afridi 
clans, and are perhaps the most dis- 
contented, owing to tJie fact that they 
have no voice in the Afridi jirgas in matters relating to the Khaibar 
and Kohat passes. They number about 1,800 fighting men, and are 
fairly veil off, as they own some good land in the Bara and Waran 
valleys, and arc rich in cattle. 

The fighting strength of the Khaibar and Aha Ediel Airidis is 
therefore as follows : — 


Tlio Aka Khcls. 


Kuti Kliel 

, , 


.. 4,600 

Mnlibdia KlicI , , 



.. 4,000 

Karabar Khel - . 



.. 4,600 

Kamrai 



.. 600 

Zakha Edicl 

• • 


.. 4,600 

Sipah 

• » 


O 

o 

Aka Khel 

•• 


.. 1,800 



Total 

.. 21,100 


This, added to the number of fighting men of the Adam Khel 
clan, estimated at 6,900, gives a total of 27,000 as the fighting 
strength of the iUridis, which is probably nearly correct. 


Expedition agmnst the Aka Khel Afridis by a force under 
Lieutcnant-Colonel J. H. Craigie, C.B., in March 1855. 

1839, when Colonel 

V. ode .li „ eontmgont oi Sikh troops, forced the Khaibnr. 
war SlrL'wwjr’ thePesla- 

AiridickMwldchfomt'heTiibkcutth' 

the end of 1854. ^ ctofthe present chapter, was at 

lie Khels, not finding 

tnem.rlvr^ adnutted to o share ,n the allowances of the Kohat pass 
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commenced a series of annoyances and depredations on the Peshawar 
border, with a view of extorting from Government a participation in 
those allowances. Amongst other acts, they murdered a syce be- 
longing to the force at Matanni, threatened that village, and finally 
filled up a well which was being dug at Aimal Chabutra. 

On this, Major J. H. Craigie, o.b., commanding a detachment 
at Bazid Khel, went in pursuit. This party was fired at by the Basi 
Khels, but was too late to catch them in the plain. On the 9th of 
December 1854, a Khattak British subject was murdered near 
Akhor by them, in order to implicate the Adam Khels, with whom 
they were at feud, audit became necessary to institute a blockade 
of the clan. 

At this time the camp of Lieutenant W. Hamilton, Bengal 
Artillery, Assistant Civil Engineer, together with his office and 
treasure chest, happened to be pitched near Badabir, about ten 
miles from the foot of the hiUs ; and on the night of the 0th of 
February 1855, the Basi Khels descended on his camp to Idll and 
rob. Lieutenant Hamilton fought bravely for his life, and escaped 
with some wounds, after shooting one of his assailants ; but sixteen 
of his people were killed and thirty wounded, the Basi Khels 
carrying ofi some Rs. 10,000 of Government treasure and property, 
besides some private efiects. 

Soon after this, Captain H. R. James, Deputy Commissioner, 
who was out on the frontier, reported that those branches of the 
tribe whoso winter settlements are between Jani-ka-Ghari, west 
of Fort Mackeson, and the Bara river, continued to bring their 
cattle into the grazing grounds at the foot of the hdls, as they felt 
themselves secure from any sudden attack, in con8eq[uence of the 
broad and stony plain lying between them and the nearest point 
where troops were located, the crossing of which would give them 
ample notice of any attack. On this, Maj or L. P. D. Eld, 9th Native 
Infantry, commanding a detachment at Fort Bara, attempted to 
surprise the village of Alam Kili by marching across the plain at 
night, so as to arrive there at early dawn. The march was made 
in excellent order and perfect silence ; the detachment arrived at 
a ravine, about a mile from the village, an hour before daybreak ; 
but as it was entering -broken ground, it became necessary to 
halt till daylight, and some scouts were sent on to reconnoitre. 
When these had advanced a short distance from the head of the 
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column, they suddenly found themselves confronted by a picquet 
of twenty men in a hollow. 

Being sui rounded, they were compelled to fire, and the picquet 
fled to the village, firing signals as they went. The detachment 
then advanced as soon as the light admitted, and found the Afridis 
had reached the hills, up which they rapidly letreatcd. To have 
pursued them further w'ould have involved the troops in a day s 
skirmishing on the hills without the prospect of inflicting much 
injury upon the enemy, and it was therefore considered bettor to 
return to camp and arvait another opportunity. 

On the 23rd of February there was a spirited little affair 

betv/ecn a force, noted in the margin, 
02 "!"“’ under Lieutenant E. Tyrwhitt, 14th 
Mounted i(\ics 20 „ Irregular Cavalry, and the Basi Ehcls. 
The cavalry patrol from Fort Mackeson, finding a body of 
Basi Khcls in a ravine under the Akhor hdls, pursued them, 
the Aklior people joining in the pursuit, and setting fire to 
the first Basi Khel village, when Lieutenant Tjurwlntt, coming up 
with the infantry, drove the enemy from the hills above. The 
enemy then came down to a small plateau, about three-quarters 
of a mile distant ; on this, Lieutenant Tyrwhitt charged them with 
the cavalry, dri\'ing them up to the village of Zawa, when he 
Imd to retire, coming under the matchlock fire from the hiUs. 
The retirement, whicli was pressed by the enemy, was very steadily 
covered by the 9th Native Infantry, although the enemy were in 
considerable numbers. 

The enemy lost some seven wounded. Our loss was — two 
sowars of the 14th Irregular Cavakj^ one sepoy of the 0th Native 
Infantry, and one sow'.ar of the levies, w'ounded. * 

After ^«Iajor Lid s operations, the cattle were not brought out 
of the liills for some days, but the Aka Ikhels gradually re-acquired 
confidence, and every day advanced further into the plain, putting 
out strong picquets at night . On the 26th of February the scouts 
brought m the intelligence that the flocks had come down to the 
p-anni: grounds near Sadat Garhi. Captain James thought, thcre- 
bwt. Uk-i by locating a party in one of the ravines in thatneigh- 
boernooa he might he enabled to intercept them. He accordingly , 

1 iluLiacU ot Jtiroi in 1857 , 2 Mutiniod at Aligorli in 1857, 
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arranged a plan for doing so witli Jlajor Eld, and, consider- 
ing it better to carry out tbc design at once, Major Eld niarclicd 
from Fort Bara at 3 A.:^r. until the rifle and light companies, 9th 
Native Infantry, and a troop of tlie IGtli Irregular Cavalry. ^ The 
march uras performed without the least noise, and the men were 
located before dawn in a ravine lined with tangled grass 
and brushwood, scouts being placed in the trees in the vicinity 
and other places. The detachment remained quiet in this situa- 
tion for about six hours, and at 11 a.m. the Afridi cattle were seen 
emerging on to the plain, ;\vith a party of armed men in advance, 
who narrowly inspected the brushwood and broken ground about 
them, the cattle following at a distance. Had they continued in 
this way an hoirc longer, the}* would have placed the detachment 
between them and the hills, and a large number of cattle and men 
would have fallen into its hands. Unfortunately, however, some 
dooB'c-bcarcrs, who had fallen to the rear, found themselves at day- 
break in the plain withoxit a sign of the detachment, and, returning 
to camp, they set out again \mdcr the escort of a few sowars to 
join it. The Afridis soon observed them, and began to return 
with their cattle. Seeing this Major Eld determined to pursue 
them, and took the cavalry towards the hills for that purpose ; 
the infantry also advanced at a r.apid pace over the low liills in 
their front, and all were soon engaged with detached parties of the 
Afridis. The detachment succeeded in capturing 100 head of 
cattle, killing three of the Afridis, and wounding five. l^IajorEld 
then arranged for the retirement of tlie force ; this was cifccted in 
excellent order, the skirmishers holding the Afridis, who had 
gathered to the number of upwards of .300, in chcclc. The detacli- 
ment returned to camp at 4-30 r.M., with a loss of onl}’^ one man 
wounded. 

After tliis raid the cattle of the Aka Khcls were taken further 
south, to the village of Mandan, which appeared to offer a per- 
fcctl}’- safe retreat, as it is situated close to the Basi Khcl villages, 
is strongly placed between two hills, and is approached only by 
a stony road, passing over much broken ground and several ravines 
with eminences, upon which their picquets were placed to guard 
against surprise. For some days the cattle went into tlie ravines 


1 Now tlio 7th Hariana Lonoora, 
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to gra7-G, but ou the 5th of March Captain H. E. James arranged 
with Major L. P. D. Eld to attempt another surprise. 

Accordingly, at U p.m., that officer 'moved out of camp uith 
300 men of the 9th Native Infantry and a troop of the IGth Irregu- 
lar Cavalry ; the party was conducted by Captain James in the 
direction of Matanni, and up a ravine which leads to the Basi Khel 
villages. At about a mile from Mandan a good place for conceal- 
ment was found, where the detachment remained till the break 
of day. Scouts were placed on .all the commanding points, and the 
•approach of the cattle awaited; at about 11 A.M., strong guards 
came out of the village, and carefully examined every bush and 
ravine in their front, picquets w^ere placed on various hills upon 
which low breastworks had been erected, and a party even came 
down a portion of the ravine in which the detachment was con- 
ccnlcd. It was evident that they only anticipated attack from 
the direction of the camp, and they did not suspect that by mak- 
ing a circuitous march the detachment could get in rear of them. 

The above precautions having been taken by the Alridis, 
their cattle emerged from the village, and were soon grazing on 
the low hills in front of it. It was not deemed advisable to wait 
muca longer, for the neighing of a horse might now have discover- 
ed the detachment, which was not in a position to receive a large 
party in case of attack. It therefore moved a little further up 
tlir ravine, and tl.eu, gainin- the liigh ground, advanced rapidly 

to\rar( « tl.e Milage, thus intercepting the party that had gone 
oat nith the cattle. 


JIaj.it Wd nhtained a commanding position in front o£ tl 
VI lage. and patl.es veto sent to collect the cattle, the whole 
a Inch was soon on the road to camp. The Alridis were tab 

iL Idll.' in precipitately untd they gain. 

. Ils .a the v.c,o.ty of the village, whore they rallied: an 

!Tut Tsom 

,r.n. V ,S 1 T , ° "'Ml the cattle. A oor 

ha,n,icn ah ° “'"^1 ''’1“ till “Him” 

t he r ran .‘rV caUed in, the cavah 

the P.a Sa.it c tontn- 

but the Vfridis i effected in perfect orde] 

niU«,mHt hani;:fef:,:trXori^ 
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On tlii^ occasion Major Eld secured 1,000 animals, including 
bullocks, cows, donkeys, skeep, and milch-goats. Three of the 
Aka Khels were killed, one of whom, Gul Khan, was a man of much 
influence and wealth, and three others were wounded. The loss 
sustained by the detachment was very trifling — one sepoy slight- 
ly wounded and one horse Idlled. 

After this, those sections of the clan against which these efforts 
had been directed evinced their submission in a mode most 
humiliating to Pathans, by sending in a deputation of their chief 
women to sue for peace on any terms. Captain James informed 
them that he would allow the elders of their portion of the clan 
to come to him and state their willingness or otherwise to conform 
to what might be dictated to them, including of course the resti- 
tution of the property plundered at Badabir, and the furtherance 
of the punishment of the remaining portion of the clan. 

On the 26th of March 1866, intelligence having reached 
Captain James that the Aka Khels had returned with their cattle 
to the villages of Alam Kili and Mir Kili for the purpose of grazing, 
he suggested to Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Craigie, o.b., who had 
succeeded to the command of the troops, the expediency of driving 
them out of those places, and compelling them to give up the idea 
of resettling in the low hills without permission. 

Accordingly, at midnight on the 26th of March, Lieut. -Colonel 

Craigie moved off from his camp at 
Mashu Khel, with the force marginally 
noted. 

To engage the Basi Khels, and to 
prevent their coming to the assistance 
of the other sections of the Aka Khels, 
a force of 600 infantry were to move from Fort Mackeson at 
2 A.M., towards the village of Zawa, whilst the Akhor men were to 
act on the left of this detachment above Akhor. 

On arriving, at half-past 6 a.m., on the crest of a ridge of hills 
overlooking those occupied by the enemy, Lieut. -Colonel Craigie, 
who was accompanied by Captain H. R. James, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, detached 300 men of the 4th Native Infantry, under the 
command of Major C. Patterson, to the village of Adam Kili, with 


Pesbawar Mountain Train 
Battery. 

Two troops, 10th Irregular 
Cavalry, 

Detachment, 4th Native 
Infantry. 1 

0th Native Infantry. 

20tli Native Infantry. 2 


1 Disbanded in 1801, 
Vor,. p. 


2 Mutinied at Meerut in 1867. 
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instructions to destroy it, and then rej oin ; which was successfully, 
accomplished. 

A party of similar strength from tho 20th Native Infantry, 
under the command of Lieutenant A. I. Shuldham, followed after 
a short interval by the main column, was directed on Mir Ejli, 
a village on the Bara river, the occupants of which fled on the 
approach of the troops, when the village was destroyed, as also 
a number of wood stacks. 

The main column then proceeded towards the hills, on which 
the enemy had posted themselves, covered by the rifle and light 
companies of the 9th and 20th Regiments, imder the command 
of Major L. P. D. Eld. 

The hills over which the troops had to advance were steep, 
and afforded complete cover to the enemy, whose numbers amount- 
ed to 1,000 men. Licut.-Coloncl Craigie was obliged to throw 
out additional sldrmisheis, both to the front and fl^lcs, so much 
so that two-thirds of the infantry were thus employed. The force 
then ad\anced about a mile and a half, drudug back the enemy 
from bill to bill,— the sepoys behaving most gallantly ; and as, 
in their eagerness to close with the enemy, they neglected to take 
full advantage of the cover afforded by the nature of the ground, 
they suffered more loss than they would otherwise have done. 

At 8 A.M., seeing that the country in fi'ont was apparcntlf 
much stronger than that over which the troops had passed, 
Lnmt.-f olonol Craigie decided upon retiring. The crest of the lulls 
m the mar was accordingly occupied successively by skirmishers, 
and (he nmuntam guns sent back to take up a position on the 

desLtd 

returne slowly to retire ; on which the enemy 

r • ? ^ tlicir matchlock fire 

continuing to he he ivrii 7 iHUi.„+ ^ , muceniociv urc 

th. rid^c of hill. ^ n ^ half-past 10 A.w., 

rijlii r.,ink of ,1,A column 

euvlrv. whentlm icti, T * i n'^ g^^^^d became suitable for 
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Our losses in tliis affair -were nine killed and twenty-one 
wounded. 

Tlie principal object of tbe expedition bad thus been fullj 
attained; tbe Aka Kbels bad been driven out of an apparently 
secure retreat, wbicb they could never re-occupy so long as they 
wore under blockade, and wbicli would cause tbcm great distress. 

Tbe Indian Slcdal, with a clasp for tbe ‘ ‘North AVest Frontier, ’ ’ 
was granted in 1869 to all survivors of tbe troops engaged in tbe 
above operations. 

After tbis tbe clan was forced to seek a temporary settlement 
amongst tbe Sipabs at a spot bigber up tbe river, wberc there was 
but little pasturage for their cattle, and they were therefore soon 
forced to return to AVaran. 

Tliroughout the ensuing hot weather but little went on, the 
Aka Kbels -being in their summer settlements. On tbe return 
of the cold season they came down again to the plains; but the 
Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. Edwardcs, c.B., obtained 
orders to keep up the blockade till the clan surrendered at 
discretion. 

The blockade was accordingly resumed, and not a man of the 
Aka Khel clan could venture into the Peshawar market ; their 
wood trade fell into the liands of other clans ; and unusually large 
demands for wood for the public works raised tbe price of that 
article to an unprecedented height. About December tbe loss 
of annual profits began to be intolerable, and the Aka Kbel jirga 
took into their serious consideration the question whether it would 
be better to make another burst of devilry upon the frontier, 
in hopes of being bought off, or to give in, and accept any terms 
that might be imposed. In consequence, all the police posts 
were strengthened and put on the alert while tbis point was under 
debate. Deputations from tbe Aka Kbels went about from bill 
to bill beseeching the co-operation of tbe neighbouring clans in 
one more campaign, but their neighbours bad got the wood trade, 
-and declined. All this time the flocks and herds of the Aka Kbels 
could not be grazed upon the open plain for fear of being surprised 
by the police, and another hungry winter was setting in. Tbe 
case being hopeless, in the middle of December the Aka Kbels 
sent in to make overtures of submission. 

na 
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But, looldng back to tlie origin oi these annoyances, the Com- 
missioner now determined to transfer the charge of the Aka Khcl 
relation to Kohat, so that one Deputy Commissioner should not 
be played oh against another. The Aka Khel jirga were therefore 
icfeired to Captain B. Henderson, commanding the 3rd Punjab 
Infantry, and Assistant Commissioner at Kohat, to whom instiuc- 
lions wore sent to accept their overtures of peace on the following 
conditions ; — 


Ist— A fine of Rs. 2,o00, 

2nd . — FotfciUue of all blackmail for the future. (The Basi Khcls re- 
ceived Rs. GOO from the Kohat pass allowances.) 

Zrd . — ^Refund to Government of all rewards paid for capturing membcis 
of the clan 


After the usual number of deputations, and excuses, aud 
evasions, the terms dictated by Captain Henderson at Kohat were 
agreed to by the clan. 

btill. Lieulcnaut-Coloncl Edwaides refused to take off tlic 
blockade until the payment of the fine. The clan urged that, if 
alloyed to bring their wood to the market at Peshawar, they would 
realize the amount imurediately ; but that officer replied that 

jusUcc required the frnc to be pard before the slightest kindness 
was shown to them. 

They then pioposed to pay in wood, aud, as the Executive 
jiigmcer required all he could get, it was settled that they might 

amount of the fine at two outposts — one being 
Badabir. the scene of the outrage. 

The .Vka Khcls estimated their losses during the blockade 
at Rs. 77.1'20, ° 


•^P'cemeut was then entered into with tire Aka Khelb by 
Unch the> bound themselves, in addition to paying the above 

in dbnii^ harbour refugees and criminals ; 

m dr.putcs y rth British subjects to refer the matter to onr trihrmak, 

.le J‘n'' T^^dwardcs. ended the strug- 

oi h tmlhriU r ^ Govoinment. Instead 

robberv. ' ’ ^ ^ judicial fine for a highway 
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Tlic reasons of tlie Basi Klicls having been originally admit- 
ted to a share in the Kohat pass allowances will be given in 
Chapter III, when describing the arrangements with regard to 
that pass ; but it may be here briefly stated that it was in conse- 
quence of their clauning a portion of land called Kalamsada, 
extending from Kotkai to Aimal Chabutra, at the month of the 
pass. Our subsequent dealings with the Basi Khels with regard 
to this piece'of laud will also be given in Chapter III. 

Our next dealings of importance with the Africlis forming 
the subject of the present chapter, was with the KukiKhel clan. 
In January 1857, when the Amir Dost Muhammad was encamped 
at Jararud after his interview with Sir John Lawrence, whose camp 
was a few miles nearer Peshawar, a party of young oflicers rode 
beyond the Amir’s camp towards the Khaibar pass, and were fired 
on by the Kuki Khels. One of the number, Lieutenant T. M. Hand, 
was so severely wounded that he died during the night. Tlie crime 
ha\dng been brought home to the clan, they were lilockadcd, 
and many of their members fell into our hands. During these 
hostilities the MTitiny broke out, but the blockade was continued 
in full force, and was so injurious to the interests of the clan, that 
they paid down a fine of Rs. 3,000, and entered into the following 
agreement, viz., not to harbour criminals ; to resort to our courts ' 
in regard to quarrels with British subjects ; and to send, when 
required, an agent to the Deputy Commissioner. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny the Zakha Khel clan was also 
under blockade for innumerable liigliway robberies, but, strange to 
say, they did not take advantage of the opportunity afforded them 
of troubling us, and on the 14th of August they made their sub- 
mission, and entered into an agreement similar to that made 
by the Kuki Khels. 

In the early part of 1861 a party of Zakha Khels made a raid 
on British territory in the neighbourhood of Kajurai. This tract 
of country is occupied, ns already stated, during tlie winter months 
by the Malil^din Khel, Karabar Khcl, Kamrai, and Sipah clans, and 
these clans had for a long time refused, on various pretexts, to 
become jointly responsible for this part of the border. 

On the occurrence, however, of this raid, in which one man 
was killed and three wounded, some of the Kajurai men were seized, 
and further proceedings tlireatened unless immediate reparation 
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wns rantle, and an agreement entered into oi joint responsibility 
for tlic futiu'e. Tlic clans concerned sent tbeir representatives 
to Peshawar, paid a fine of Hs. 1,000, and entered into tile desired 
agreement, whicli closed that corner of the district against Zakha 
Kliel and other robbers. The agreement with the Sipah and Kamrai 
duns was made on the 24th of April 1861 ; that with the Malikdin 
Khcl and Ivambar Khcl shortly afterwards, and was of the same 
tenor, viz . — 


Wo ngreo on ow omi parts, and in behalf of oni respective clans, of out 
own free will and accord, as follows ; — 

(t) During the sixinonths of the cold weather, when we reside in the lands 
called Kajurni, we mil bo rc'^pousible that no theft or crime is com- 
mitted on any British subject by any member of our clans, or hr 
any luombor or the Zakha Khcl or other claJis passing through the 
said lauds of Kajurai. 

(II) So loug as the Zaldia Kltels may remain at feud mththc Govern- 
raent wo will not allow members of that dan to tnko up their 
residence in the Kajuiai sctllcmrals. 


The elms ™, cornel «cl«l fairly up to tbc engagements eii- 
Icrcilupmi. l.ut it nns luimd necessary to enforce (heir rcsponribil- 
tty >y making reprrsals on tlicin in 1874, rvlicn they altmv-ed some 
Akb.i Kliel roll ,ers a passage tlirongl, their lands. Accoiaingly. 
113 persona am 360 !, end of e.aUle tvere seised, the latter heing 
restorml rvhen the Kajurai elans paid the small fine rrhiehhal 
been imposed upon th^m. 

The Znlclin lihoK iintl ulso tlio fCnl-i ft 

Or tlm nidit of the -Hh December IS7t 1 i ^ 

72nd liithlunder^. rationed at Pest ^ of the 

l-l'- -If taklers hole.. y ff' “ 

io th- Klidlmr and taken 

d-'i<nilor.. thiout'h the inm a short 

.na of th.l .o|!i;.." A7rr k‘'"" 

■'.a l''■.d•To! ths „n,l '’f'’" eiereof bnrnt the house of 

■' 'he simsll amount of properly 
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taken from tlio bandmaster. At the beginning of 1875 attempts 
vrero made, witb some success, to conciliate tbc Zakba Kbels by 
inducing them to sciid in representatives to Pcsliavar. In January 
1877 tbe Khalil ar&nb,^ Abdul Majid Khan, wdio, under the direc- 
tion of the Deput}’ Commissioner, Iiad hold the juanagemeut of 
the Khaibar Afridis for many years past, died, and was succeeded 
in liis duties by his son, Fateh Muhammad Khan, who, however, 
did not carry them on for long. Since 1878 our dealings with the 
Khaibar Afridis have been carried on direct with the tribes, through 
the officer in charge of the Khaibar. During the Jawaki compli- 
cations, to be described in Chapter III, the Zakha Khcls sent 
a contingent of 400 men to their help, but tliesc did not go further 
than the Kohat pass, when they turned back. Konc of the otlier 
Afridi clans responded to tlic appeal of tljc Jawakis for help. 

Expedition against the Zakha Khel Afridis of the Bazar valley, 

December 1878 . 

From the time that the British army advanced into Afghanis- 
tan, on the 21 st of November 1878, the Afridis of the Kliaibar 
pass began to give trouble. On the 2 Sth of November a signalling 
party, consisting of a few men under Ufa j or H. P. Pearson, Deputy 
Assistant Quarter lifaster General, on the Shagai hill, overlooking 
the Khaibar, was attacked by Afridis. Major Pearson’s horse and 
grasscutter, with one man of the 81st Kegiment, were killed, 
while another man of the same regiment and five mules were 
wounded. 

In order to punish the perpetrators of this outrage, who were 
traced to the village of Kadam, two guns, supported by detach- 
ments of tlie 9th Foot and 45th Sikhs, accompanied the Political 
Officer, on the Ist December, to assist the inaliks of the Kuki 
Khel clan in attacking the village of Kadam. Some of the 
marauders gave in at once, while others opened fire on the jirga. 
The supporting party on the heights above the village sent a shell 
amongst these, which dispersed them at once. The jtrga then 
fired the towers and houses of the parties opposed to them. The 
punishment inflicted was purely a tribal affair, ns our troops 
acted only ns a support to the headmen. 

iTIic Khalils nro n tribo M'lio inbfvbit a portion of the Pcshnwnr district between tbo 
Klmibnr liilh end Pcslmwar. Their chiefa arc atyJed arhnhs. 
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lind not consequently reached further at four o’clock on the 
morning of the 20th than within half a mile of Chora. 

Captain L. H. E. Tucker,' the Political Officer with the column, 
then reported that he had been misinformed as to the distance to 
Chora. Bazar was still at least eight miles further on, and the 
road to it lay through the bed of the Chora stream, which had to 
be forded constantly, about knec-deep, by the infantry. 

There was consequently no longer any hope of surprising the 
enemy at daybreak. As the troops from Jamrud had already 
been under arms since nine o’clock on the morning of the previous 
day, and as no advantage was to be gained by advancing any fur- 
ther until daylight broke, a halt was ordered until daybreak at 
the place where the column had arrived, so that the men might 
get something to eat. The column then moved on, passing the 
village of Chora, inhabited by the friendly Malikdin Khcls, up the 
bed of the river. 

After passing Chora, the heights on both sides of the river 
were crowned by flanking parties of the 2nd Gurkhas. Lieut.- 
Colonel M. H. Heathcotc, with a troop of the 13th Bengal Lancers, 
was sent forward to reconnoitre, and reported- that there were no 
signs of an enemy. 

The column moved forward without opposition, except a 
few long shots fired from the surrounding liills, and reached 
Walai, the first village of Bazar, soon after noon, but found it 
deserted. 

Tlie first object now was to open communication with the 
Dakka column, and a letter was accordingly forwarded to Brig.- 
General T. A. Tytler, and a reply to it received before the evening, 
stating that though the road he had advanced by had proved 
very difficult, he had reached the Sisobi pass, and wordd olicct 
his junction with Lieut.-General Maude on the following day. 
The troops of the Jamrud column bivouacked for the night at 
Walai. 

Captain Tucker having offered certain terms to tlie Zakha 
Khels of the Bazar valley, to be complied with by nine o’clock on 
the following morning, it was arranged that, in the event of these 
not having been accepted by the time fixed, the troops should move 
forward to destroy their towers and villages. 

You n. 
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Tlic terms offered were: — 

Isl. — The pajmicnt of a fine of Es. 1,000. 

2n'I. — The sarrcndcT of six hostages, to be named by the Political 
OfliccT. 

Srtf. — ^Tho Bccoplanco of Kiawas, the chief of the friendly sections of 
the Zakha Khcl, as the chief of the whole clan. 


Hreanwhilc, the column under Brigadier-General Tytler 
mnrehed from Dakka at 12-30 A.M., on the lOfch, with two days’ 
rations, and bivouacked in a grassy plain about eight miles distant 
from that place, resuming its inarch at five o’clock on the morning 
of the 20bh of December. By sunrise tlic column had reached the 
village of Ciieuar.^ The headman came out to make his submission, 
and he and another villager accompanied the troops as guides. 

From Clicnar the road runs in a south-easterly direction to 
the Sisobi •villages,^ against whicli the Dakka column had been 
directed to operate. After a march of three or four miles along 
a valley of moderate breadth, the villages became visible over 
the slightly rising ground on the right. 

As soon the Brigadier-General had reconnoitred this position, 
he lined the heights on cither side of the villages, and then sent 
on the Cliennr guides to bring in the headmen. They shortly re- 
turned with the mafiks of all the five ^nllagcs, wlio tendered their 
submission and made offers of assistance to the troops. They 
were accordingly promised protection from damage, and the two 
most intelligent of the headmen were directed to attend the 
column as guides on its further advance. 

The march was resumed about 12-30 a.m., in a south-easterly 
direction, through a well-cultivated valley, which here began to be 
wooded. After moving for a mile and a half tlurough this valley, the 
cd to the ri,^hl , up a Kig-zag path, where it could advance 
m smglc flic only, to tlie top of the Sisobi pass. This ascent was 
estimated at 1.200 feet up a hillside covered with oak forest 
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Continmng in a soutli-easterly direction, the march was di- 
rected towards the largest tower at the foot of the opposite hills, 
about four nules distant. This place was reached at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and was found to consist of a large cave village 
of about sixty dwellings, which was entirely deserted. Here the 
column was halted for the night, and here the communication from 
Lieut.- General Maude, above alluded to, reached Brigadier- General 
Tytler, as the camp of the Jamrud column was only about three 
miles to the east. 

The troops of the Jamrud coi n mu paraded at nine o’clock on the 
morning of the 21st of December, when the Political Officer report- 
ed that the terms ofiered had not been complied with. At the 
same hour, Brigadier-General Tytler, having ridden over from his 
bivouac, reported himself in person to Lieut.-General Maude. His 
opportune appearance at that particular time excited in no small 
degree the admiration of the friendly chiefs. He received insi^c- 
tiona to destroy the village of Nikai, four or five miles to the 
westward of his bivouac, and any towers near his position. After 
destroying Nikai, Brigadier- General Tytler was directed to return 
to Dakka. 

Shortly afterwards, the Jamrud column, having detached a 
guard for the camp, marched for the village of China. A troop 
of the 13th Bengal Lancers, under Major W. H. Macnaghten, was 
sent forward by a different route to the village of Halwai, with 
orders to destroy that village and to cut ofi any of the enemy who 
might be driven out of China. 

When the column arrived at China it was foimd to be deserted ; 
the 2nd Gurkhas therefore, under Lieut. -Colonel D. Macintyre, 
V.O., were detached to the south of the valley, while a detachment 
of the Mhairwara Battalion, under Captain O’M. Creagh, was 
ordered to the east of China. In this manner, every village in the 
vaUey of any importance was visited and its towers destroyed. 
The troops then returned to Walai. 

The enemy had everywhere escaped with all his cattle and 
moveable property, which was not altogether to be regretted, as 
the destruction of the towers and the capture of a large quantity 
of grain sufficiently punished them, as well as adequately marked 
their inability to cope with our troops. 
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On thn 22nd the Jnmnul column returned to All Muejid. On 
the return inarcli, the inhnbitnnts of the small Znlcha Khol village 
of Bnrar Kats succeeded in carrying of! several mules. To punish 
this rohbciy a company of the 5tli Foot and one of the 2nd Gurkhas 
were detached to burn their tower. While doing this, a small 
pmty of Zaklia Khcls was observed in a narrow gorge near the 
road. They were very soon dislodged, and two or three of their 
number killed. 

In the meanwhile, the Dakka column, after destroying three 
villages and two of the towers in the \ucinity of their bivouac, 
marched at 11 a.m. on the 2l3t for Nikai. This village was also 
burnt, after which it was too late to reach the Sisobi pass before 
nightfall, and there Avas no water nearer than tlie Sisobi villages. 
Learning, liowovcr, that there was water and a camping-ground 
some few miles off in another pass, called the Tibai pass, the 
General resolved to halt the force there for the night, and to move 
on to Dakka the next day by this new route. The road followed 
by the column shortly entered a wooded valley w’ith a gradual 
ascent for about four milc.s. At half-past four o’clock in the 
afternoon the column reached the camping- ground, which consisted 
of several grassy plots in wooded ground. 

The ground was commanded on all sides by hills, which were 
at once occupied by outlying picqnets. It soon became OAudent 
that the enemy were assembling round the camp. The head of 
the column had scarcely reached the camping-ground when it was 
reported that the rcar-guard had been attacked ; several shots 
were fired into it close to the camping-ground, and one man of the 
17th Foot was shot. 

The force ha\nng all arrived, .strong picquets were posted, and 
owing to the careful di.'’ position of these numerous posts, the troops 
were undi'Aturhed during the night. There was little doubt, 
howevor. that the enemy were gathering to molest the retirement 
of the column. 

Th^ top of the pass was about a mile distant, and from there 
one road diverged to the loft to Pc.sh Bolak, while the other turned 
io the richt to Dakka. The road up to the pass was overhung 
on the left by a lilgh. precipitous mountain, inaccessible on that 
^.idc, while to the right it was commanded by a series of low hills. 
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The guides stated that there was little risk of attack from the left, 
hut that the right should ho carefully guarded. 

The Afridis notoriously attack the baggage guard in pre- 
ference to any other part of a force, and it was therefore determined 
to change the usual order of march. Orders were consequently 
issued for each corps to take its own baggage with it. The artillery 
and sappers, being most encumbered with mules, were to follow 
close to the advanced guard. A very strong rear-guard was to be 
left behind, which, being quite unencumbered with the charge 
of baggage, would be able to resist the pressure from the rear. 

Shortly after daybreak on the morning of the 22nd, a detach- 
ment of the 45th Sikhs, under Lieutenant H. N. M’Kae, was 
ordered to occupy the heights to the right of the pass in advance, 
and to join the rear-guard as it passed. 

Two companies of the 27th Punjab Native Infantry, under 
Captain J. Cook, were sent to the top of the pass to examine and 
seciue the road leading in from the left, and to check any enemy 
who might hold the high hill on that side. 

These dispositions had not been completed when two signal 
shots were fired from above the water gorge to the right of the 
position- A company of the 17th Foot was at once despatched 
up the gorge, with orders to drive back any enemy it met with, 
and to rejoin the column further on, under the protection of the 
flanking parties. The column commenced its march at half-past 
eight o’clock in the morning. The road was winding, steep,, 
and very difficult for mules, the ascent being about 1,000 feet, 
and the distance to the top of the pass about a mile and a quarter. 
The troops had scarcely begun to move when a lively but ineffec- 
tive fusiladc was opened from the high hill on the left. 

As the column neared the top of the pass, the positions of the 
enemy became more exposed, and the flanking parties on the right 
fired across the valley, but, owing to the great range, with little 
effect. At the same time the two companies of the 27th Punjab 
Native Infantry had gone some distance along the road to the left, 
to examine and secure it. Seeing the Afridis on the top of the steep 
hill becoming troublesome, Captain J. Cook directed Lieutenant 
H. P. Leach, r.e., -with his half company of sappers, who had just 
reached the crest of the pass, along with a party of the 27th Punjab 
Native Infantry under Lieutenant C. A, Williams, to capture the 
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stimmit. The position was gallantly carried, with the loss of one 
man wounded. This hill was then occupied and held by a dc- 
t.iciimcnt of the 27rh Punjab Kativc Infantry, until the whole 
force had passed. Meanwhile, the advanced guard, guns, and 
th'* diltcrcnt corps, each as compact as possible, with the baggage 
animals in the centre, had pushed down the pass at a steady pace. 


Before ten o’clock the rear-guard, consisting of one company 
of the 17th Foot and of the 27th Punjab Native Infantry respect- 
ively, under the command of Captain W. Lonsdale, of the former 
regiment, had become hotly engaged, and was reinforced by a 
secoud company of the 17 th, which had now descended from the hill. 
Kven then it had much trouble in keeping back the enemy, owing 
10 the dense forest and consequent difficulty in seeing them. It 
was 11 A.M. before the roar-guard reached the summit of the 
pass. Captain Lonsdale was then directed to hold the crest of 
the pass with one company of the 17th Foot, and two companies 
of the 27th Punjab Native Infantry, until the flanking parties 
were withdrawn, when the rear-guard was to follow the column. 
TIio hills on tlie flanks had been occupied by parties of the 45th 
Sikhs; but notwithstanding tliis, the main body had been more 
or less molested in several places. 


iVbnnr three miles below the top of the pass the road passed 
through a narrow defile about five or six feet broad, with high, 
perpendicular w.nlls of rock on cither side. The water of the 
stream was there frozen into thick masses of ice, over which it was 
found difficult for the mules to travel. The entrance, as well as 
the outlet of this defile, was commanded from the heights by 
the flanking parties of the 45th Sikhs ; nevertheless, a deep and 
narrow gorge from the right enabled a party of the enemy, 
estiinatod at about 100 men, to creep down unperceived, and to 
occniY position about 200 yards from the outlet. As 

the 17th Foot and the 27th Punjab Native Infantry successively 
emeuitod in some confusion, they were met by a heavy fire from 
the enemy. Half a company of the 17th Foot moved up the hill 
and dislodged the tribesmen ; but so dangerous did the place appear 
tiiAt the Brigndior-Gcneral left his Orderly Officer, Captain G lY 

Rogers 4 th Gurkhao, with .a detachment of thirty men of the 45th 

>Kb-, 1 3 hold this position until the rcar-guard shovddhavo passed, 
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Tlio ouomy, as had been anticipated, returned, but were kept 
in check by the fire of this party. 

About foiir miles from the top of the pass the vallc\' opens out 
into a plain -with cultivated land, owned by the then friendly Shin- 
waris h Here the column halted for the rear-guard, which shortly 
afterwards joined it. It had been a continuous skirmish with the 
enemy from the top of the pass to the mouth of the gorge, where the 
party, under Captain Hogers, had been posted. The enemy seized 
the positions of the rear-guard and of the flanking parties as soon 
as they were abandoned ; but when the cultivated ground was 
reached, all opposition ceased. 

The troops were now mustered, and it was found that no man 
and no property whatever were missing, while the casualties only 
amounted to one man killed and seven wounded. The column 
then resumed its march, and Dakka was reached by the advanced 
guard shortly after 9 p.m. ; but a difficult pass about three miles 
from that place so lengthened out the column, that it was half- 
past eleven before the whole force arrived hi camp. The distance 
traversed in this day’s march was estimated at twentj’-two miles. 

The number and losses of the enemy could not bo estimated, 
but several of the Afridis were seen to fall. The total British casual- 
ties in the, Dakka column during the expedition, amounted to 
two killed and twenty wounded. 

Second Expedition against the Zakha Khel Afridis of the Bazar 

valley, January 1879. 

After the expedition into the Bazar valley in December 1S78, 
the Afridis of the Elhaibar pass continued to give trouble. 

Efforts were then made by the Political Officers to break 
up the tribal combination of the Afridis, and on the 8th of January 
it was reported that the pass was perfectly quiet. The Kuki 
Khcls and the Kambar Khcls came in and tendered their 
submission, but the attitude of the Zakha Khcls continued to be 
unsatisfactory ; and tlie Political Officer, Major P. L. N. Cavagnari, 
O.S.I., reported that he thought a good effect would be produced 
by a temporary occupation of the Bazar valley, and by deliberate- 
ly visiting in rotation recusant villages in the Bazar and Bara 
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districts. lie further considered that nuj meastires adopted for the 
punishment of the refractory .<:cctions would not he calculated to 
interfere witli the political arrangements entered into Avith the 
Khaibar clans. In consequence of these opinions, Lieut.-Gcncral 
Maude, commanding the 2nd Dinsion, PeshaAvnr Valley Field 
Force, applied on the 10th of January for the sanction of the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief in India to the proposed expedition, in co-opera- 
tion with a force from the 1st Division. 

The plan of operation proposed by General Maude was to send 
a column from Jamrud by the direct road to the Bazar valley, and 
a .‘second column, also from the 2nd Dhrision, from Ali Musjid, by 
the Alachai route to the same destination. When these two 
culnrans had effected a junction, they wore to proceed to join the 
column of the 1st Division from Basawal, at the head of the 
Bazar valley. The three columns having united, were to he 
employed for three days in scouring the Bazar valley from this 
central position, hut no opposition was expected during this part 
of the operations. Enough information had not been obtained to 
mature a plan of operations in Barn, but General Maude, wbo was 
to take the command himself of the whole force, anticipated that 
the troops which would then he under his orders Avould suffice to 
carry out successfully any operations decided on in that direction. 

The expedition was sanctioned, hut owing to a misapprehension 
of the proposed plan of operations, its duration rvas limited to 
ten days. This time was insufficient to carry out General Maude’s 
original proposals, as he had contemplated a concentration of 
the whole force in the Bazar valley on the fifth day, and no 
advance to Bara till at least the ninth day ; hut tlie Lieut.- 
Goneral con.ridcrcdthab it would be out of place for him to question 
the decision of Government, and he therefore issued the necessary 
orders for the inarch of the different columns. 
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_ The Jamrud Column, con- 
sisting of the troops detailed in 
the margin, marched from Jam- 
rud on the 24th January, and, 
taking the road by the Khaibar 
stream, pas.'^ed the Knki Khel 
^Uages' of Kadam, Gagrai, and 
J abagai. 
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This colmnn halted for tlic iiiglit in tlic bed of ilie river 
bclovr Slmdnnna. As orders had been previously given b}' the 
Political Ollicer accompanying the troop^ (Captain L. IT. E. 
Tucker) that no armed men vcrc to appear, none were seen, 
and the attitude of this section of the Afridis was perfectly 
peaceful. 

The following morning this column continued its march by 
Taoda Mela and the Chora Kandao to Barar JCnts, arriving there 
without opposition at four o’clock on the same afternoon. That 
l>art of the baggage of the Ali JTusjid column which was on camels 
came also by the Chora Kandao, but did not reach Barar Kats 
till lialf-past eight o’clock in the evening, havhig been fired on 
about a luilc before reaching camp. Almost immediately after 
dark, a few of the enemy opened fire on the troops, but, being 
replied to by the picquets, they soon desisted. 

On the same daj*, the Shtli of January, Brig.-Gcncrnl 


E. B. Applcyard, c.n., marched from Ali Musjid by the Alachai 
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route to Knramhn, where, at 
noon, the ^column under his 
command cfTcctcd a junction 
with the GLh Native Infantry, 
under Colonel G. IL Thomp- 
son, who had marched the 
same morning from Lnndi 
Kotnl by the Bori pass. The 
in blowing up the lowers of 
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itants had fled from it, but the village was, as far as possible, 
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This column i cached Ohcnnr at three o’clock in the afternoon, 

u-herc it was joined hy a force, 
Allra-'U. strength as in margin, from 
Dakka, under Lieut. -Colonel 
F. jVI. Armstrong, coramaud- 
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ing 4obh Sikhs, l licnar was 
deserted hv its inhahit.mts, bnt, ns the villagers of this place 
liad been concerned in cattle robberies from Dalckn, their two 
towers were blown U}). and the village destroyed. 

On the 26th this column continued its march. Five hundred 
infantry with a party of sa{)pcrs were detached under Lieut.- 
Coloncl Armstrong to attack and destroy the village of ICasaba.^ 
This was effected with slight resists nee, the villagers taking to 
the mountains. Tlicir lower was blown up, and the detncliment 
rejoined the main column. 

A short march of four miles brought the column to the Sisohi 
villagc.s, the inhabitants of which had also been concerned in cattle 
stealing. 'L’hc villages were found deserted, and tlic inhabitants 
refused to come in when invited to do so by the Brigadier-General. 
The villages were therefore destroyed, but the towers were left 
btanding, out of consideration for the services rendered by some 
of the people as guides during the former c.xpediiion. 

Meanwhilo. llic .Vli Musjid column marched on the morning of 
this d.iy, the 2(!th of .laniiary, on Barg, to whicli place some troops 
were dotaclied from the Jumrud column at Barar Kats to effect 
a junction with it. These two columns, having united at Barg 
and blown up the inwcr.s of that place, routinuod their march to 
the Bam valley. 

The remainder of the Jamrud column liad meanwhile eon- 
tinned it'' advance, but, during the march, the rear-guard was 
attacked by the enemy near the Obcha Tangi," and two Gurkhas 
were wounded. 

On the 2/th of January, four companies of infantry, 
with a p.irty of sapper.s, atcic detached from the Basawal 
eolunm ,sl .seven o clock in tlic morning, to seize and repair the 
i'i >bi ps", which had been partly blocked. It was occupied 

4 ILi', .ns tlsSaol.i Aillipci, lo tlic Jlu)Uj;otIs, 

niiin' Wflixu Karar K.aia nml Cliini. 
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^vitliout opposition, nnd the rond inndc practicable for camels. 
This column resumed its march at half-past nine in the morning, 
and, on arriving at the summit of the pass, was met by a detach- 
ment of 400 mcn, \mdcr Colonel C. M. lilacGregor, from the Jamrud 
force. The further advance of this column was entirely un- 
opposed, so that at four o'clock in the afternoon the three columns 
were united in the Bazar valley under Lieut. -General lifaudo. 

At daybreak on this date, 300 men, under Colonel J. A. Buddell, 
25th Foot, were detached from the Jamrud column to scour 
the China hill, v.hilc a party of cavalry, under Licut.-Coloncl 
• B. C. Low, 13th Bengal Lancers, was scut round to the west of 
the. hill to cut off the retreat of any of the enemy in that direction. 
These measures were so far successful that some seven or eight 
of the enemy who remained on the hill were killed. 

There could be no doubt of the hostile feelings of the Zakha 
Khel Afridis towards the troops, as, directly the force entered their 
country, it was fired on hr day nnd also by night. The inhabitants 
had also deserted their villages, and set fire to them, although 
the Political Ofliccr had told them that they would not be molest- 
ed. None of those people showed themselves in the daytime to 
the troop.s, but the}’ kept prowling about the hills and ravines, and 
fired at small parties. This sort of warfare was not formidable, 
and, though somewhat liarassing to the troops, was more so to 
the enemy. 

On the 21th, the Ueutenant-Gciieral determined the follow- 
ing day to reconnoitre in force the lioknr pass towards Bara. 
Tlierc seemed ever}' chance of this step being resisted, nnd the 
country was quite unknown to any one with the column. A force 
of 1,000 men with two mountain guns was therefore detailed, under 
the command of Brig.-Goneral Tyller, to acconipnn}’^ Licut.-Gcncral 
Maude whilst cairying out this rcconimissnncc. 

On the arrival of Iho force at Hnlwni, two miles from camp, the 
enemy opened fire from a hill oppo.sHe that village, and the advance 
was contested from that point fill within ],100 yards of the Boknr 
pass. The enemy was, however, forced to abandon each successive 
position, and a good view of the pa.'^s and of the surrounding hills 
was obtained before reluming. The rear-guard reached camp just 
at dusk, the enemy not 'venturing to follow up the column beyond 
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tlic li'iiili grouml near Hak'ai. Tlic casualties on tliis occasion 
wor.', one sepoy of the 4tli Gurkhas Icilleds Lieutenant H. R. L. 
Ilolines, 45th Bikhs, one sergeant. ll-9tli Loyal Artillery, and two 
7.-/r//flrsAvouu<led. The loss of the enemy was admittedto he fifteen 
killed. 

The following day a detachment of 450 bayonets, under 
Colonel G. 11. Thompson, commanding Gth Lative Infantrj', was 
detached to blow up the towers of Halwni, where fire had been 
first opened on the troops the day before. The towers were de- 
molished, but. on the return march of this detachment through 
the low hills to the south of the camp, the whole country at once 
became alive with the enemy. The detachment threw out skirmish- 
er.s. ns it fell back, and inflicted a loss, estimated at twenty men, 
on the Afridis, while the casualties on our side were one Icilled and 
five wounded. 

It was now bccoimng apparent that an Afridi war might 
develop itself if the troops forced their way into Barn. Should 
this further complication arise, a grave responsibility would be 
incurred by the Liou{..-Gcncral Commanding the force, in the 
absence of sj)ccific instructions from Government, notwithstanding 
the assurance of the Political Officer that any combination of other 
duns with the Zakha Khcls was altogether improhahlc. 

Those officers with the column, such as Brig.-Genernl J. A. 
Tytler and Colonel C. M. JIacGregor, atIio lind had experience 
of the hill tribes, fully concurred in the opinion that an Afridi war 
would be stai ted should the troops make any further advance. 
Lieut.-Gencr.il Maude felt, Ihcrcforc. that in what appeared to 
him a rpiestion of great delicacy, he recjuired, before lie pushed 
on into Bar.a, the opinion of a political officer of higher standing 
than Captain Tucker, although nothing could exceed the energy 
displayed by that officer in endeavouring to get the best informa 
tion, and to settle matters satisfactorily, 

Tlic Political Officer on the Khuihar and Jalalabad line, kfajor 
1. L. h. Cavagnuri, a.us therefore rccpiested by telegraph to join 
the column if pn^CibV. -the re.ason for this rognest being at the same 
rinw c.vplaincd to him : hut he was unable at that time to leave 
.TuLdabad. where fie tfi-m vras with the 1st Divi.rion. PcrJmwar 
V.dley Field Force. 
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On tlie evening of this day, the 29tli of January, a circular 
■was received from Axmy Head-Quarters addressed to of&cers com- 
manding columns in Afghanistan, in which the Commander-in- 
Chief reminded them of the Viceroy’s proclamation of the 2l8t 
of Hovemher 1878, and requested them to hear in mind that the 
British Government had declared war, not against the people of 
Afghanistan or adjoining tribes, but against the Amir, Sher Ali, 
and his -troops. The letter further directed them individually 
to use their utmost endeavours to avoid provoking unnecessary 
collisions -with the tribes and other inhabitants of the country, 
and to render its occupation as little burdensome to them as poss- 
ible. As this communication, though in the form of a circular, 
was addressed to the General Officer Commanding by name, and 
•vas dated four days subsequent to the telegram according sanction 
to the expedition, while there was notliing to show that its contents 
were not appbcable to the existing state of things -with the expedi- 
tionary force, Lieut. -General Maude felt, upon its receipt, more 
than ever the responsibility attached to his position. 

This position on the 30th of January was as follows : — A limit 
of ten days, of which that day was the fourth, had been fixed by 
Government for the expedition ; concibation, in accordance with 
the wishes of Government, as appeared from the above-mentioned 
circular, was to be adopted ; the hostile attitude of the tribesmen 
rendered an advance impossible without encountering the resistance 
of a combination- of clans; the conviction of the General Officer 
Commanding was that it was not the time when Government would 
wish to risk the* commencement of an Afridi war. 

Lieut. -General Maude, therefore, determined to ask for more 
explicit orders, and he accordingly telegraphed to Army Head- 
Quarters on that day (the 30th), and, having explained the situation, 
asked for specific instructions as to liis future proceedings, and 
whether he was to force his way into the Bara valley against such 
opposition as he might meet. 

On the evening of the 30th of January, Captain Tucker report- 
ed that although on the pre-vdous day he had informed the Lieut. - 
General that sections of the Zakha Khels alone were assembled 
' to dispute the advance of the troops, he had since learned that 
members of other clans had assembled, some from a considerable 
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This ^v■as followed hy the arrival in camp, oh the first of February, 
of a deputation from all the sections of the Bara Zakha Kdiels, 
They expressed themselves desirous of opening friendly relations, 
attesting their sincerity on this point by bringing in with them 
some of the camels which had been stolen from the troops some 
time before in the Kh aibar pass. 

On the 2nd of February the Political Ofl^icer reported that 
he had come to terms with the jirga, which he considered 
to be satisfactory ; and it then became possible for orders to be 
issued for the return of the three columns to their respective sta- 
tions on the following day. 

The same evening the Lieutenant-General received a telegram 
in -reply to liis of the 30th and 3l8t, informing him that the instruc- 
tions of Government regarding avoiding unnecessary collisions 
with the people of Afghanistan were to be accepted as general, and 
applicable more particularly to tribes which had hitherto been di- 
rectly under Afghan rule, and that there was nothing, in the instruc- 
tions referred , to, to prevent Lieut. -General Maude carrying out 
the expedition into the Bara valley. He was also informed that 
he was left free, in consultation with Mr, D. C. Macnabb, the Com- 
missioner of Peshawar, who had been invested with full political 
powers, and had been directed to join liim at once, to act on his 
own judgment in carrying out the intention for which the expedi- 
tion was planned. 

On the receipt of these instructions the Lieutenant-General 
. decided to adhere to the orders he had previously issued for the 
whole force to commence its return march on the following day. 
This decision was chiefly caused by the sudden recall of Brig.- 
General Tytler’s force, as it was necessary for it to march the follow- 
ing morning if it was to arrive in time at Jalalabad and Dakka to 
meet the expected attack upon these places. In addition to this, 
the Political Officer stated that he was satisfied with the terms 
to which the Bara Zakha Khels had agreed. Ho was also of opinion 
that a more lengthened occupation of the valley would cause 
much irritation, and lead , to a risk of collision with other tribes 
with whom the Government had no quarrel. General Maude was 
inclined to agree with this view, as there was no doubt that 
considerable detachments from various tribes were massed in the 
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Bara passes. J^or could, there be any two opinions on this head, that 
though the troops were perfectly able to force their way into the- 
Bara valley, such a step would bring on a war in which all the tribes 
from the Bazar valley to Kuxram would join; while to stay in the 
Bazar vallev longer would be very bkely to cause the represent- 
atives of these tribes to commit acts of hostility which would call 
fur immediate retaliation by the troops. 

On the 3rd of February, therefore, the different columns left 
the Bazar valley — Brig. -General Tytler by the Sisobi pass for 
Dahka, the troops of the 2nd Division by Chora for Jamrud and 
Ali Musjid respectively. 

The Political Officer with the column was expressly informed 
that no settlement of the case would be considered satisfactory 
if the columns were fired at on their return march. He was di- 
rected to inform the Zakha Khels that if shots were fixed, the troops 
would, sooner or later, to a certainty, return. That none of the 
columns, contrary to Afridi custom, wore molested during their 
withdrawal, may be taken as a proof of the sincerity of their sub- 
mission. 

The British casualties in the above operations amounted to 
five lulled, and thirteen wounded. 

After this expedition the Zakha Kiliel Afridis showed a dis- 
position for a time to remain friendly, but at the end of March they 
again began to give trouble, and continued to do so until the ter- 
mination of the first phase of the operations in Afghanistan by the 
Treaty of Gandamak in May. 

On the withdrawal of the British army in June, the Afridis 
of the Khaibar pass did not attempt to molest the troops, except 
in one instance, in which they made an attack on the baggage of 
the 9th Lancers on the 6th of June, when two cartmen were killed, 
and some property of the officers stolen. 

After the termination of the first campaign in June 1879, 
arrangements for the safety of the Khaibar were made with the 
Afridis. The leading representatives of the clans were summoned 
to Peshawar from Tirah, and, after long negotiations, consented 
to .serve under the British Government for the same allowances 
which tho 3 ’ had been wont to receive, though somewhat irregularly, 
from the Kabul Durbar. A large force of jazailclds, under a 
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selected officer, ^vas appointed to patrol the road, escort convoys, 
and relieve the military of the onerous duties of watch and ward. 
These arrangements worked very satisfactorily, and from the 
beginning of the second campaign to April 1880 the security and 
quiet of the Khaibar pass were almost unbroken. Two raids at- 
tempted by Zakha Khel jVfridis, in October 1879, were punished 
by the Afridis themselves ; the Khusrogis, the offending section, 
were compelled to pay a fine of Es. 800, and to surrender liostages 
for good behaviour. 

In April 1880 the misconduct of the Nasr-ud-din Klicl and 
Annai sections of the Zaklia Khcls gave some trouble, and the 
hostages who had been taken os security for the good behaviour 
of these, the most turbulent sections of the Khaibar Afridis, abscond- 
ed. Shortly after, a saiyid, named IMir Basliir, of Tirah, with the 
countenance of Mffila "Wali Khan, a devotee of great influence among 
all the Afridis, took advantage of the discontent which existed 
among certain sections of the Zakha Khels, and proclaimed himself 
BadsJiah of Tirah. He found followers principally among the 
Malikdin Khels and Kambar Khcls, and levied money and grain 
contributions as tribute, and for the supplies of the army which 
he endeavoured to raise and drill in his support. 

Cinder his influence, and at the instigation of an ex-maltk of . 
the Sipah clan, several raids were committed in the month of June, 
and an expedition to Tirah was proposed ; but the emergency was 
not considered to be sufficiently grave to call for so important a 
movement, and shortly after this the inQuence of Iffir Bashir died 
away. The Afridis were never seriously inclined to exchange their 
democratic freedom for the rule of a priest who demanded revenue 
and took tithe of their crops and licrds, and tliis, combined with 
doubts of the sincerity of his religious pretensions, caused liis 
popularity to wane as fast as it had risen. 

The British army which had been in occupation of Northern 
Afghanistan returned through the Khaibar at the end of August and 
beginning of September 1880. The pass remained quiet, and there 
were no attempts, even on the part of isolated fanatics or bad char- 
acters, to plimder stores or molest the camps at night. The positions 
at Ali Musjid and Landi Kotal continued to bo hold by our troops, 
but in the month of September the Government of India announced 

You n. Q. 
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it? cletcminntion to witlidxavr the regular forces stationed in 
tlic Ivlmibar. if satisfactory arrangements could be made to keep 
tbe pass open under tlm independent and exclusive charge of the 
clans. Iso time was rccoidingly lost in summoning the represent- 
ative licidmcn of the Kbaibar clans, of whom more than 300 assem- 
bled in Pc‘=havar towards the end of that month. It was found 
necessary to give the headmen time to discuss matters among them- 
sclvc*?, and to secure tlie consent of sections still absent in Tirah 
and Bara to the arrangements which were proposed. They had 
also, before any agreement could be made, to undertake the coer- 
cion of tbe Tvlvnsrogis and Paindai Zakha Kbels. In this they 
succeeded, and in January 1881 a complete jirga of all the Kbaibar 
clans was collected at Pe^liawnr, where their headmen affixed their 
seals to a final agreement with the British Government on the 17th 
February 1881. 

The terms of this agreement were as follows : — 

(1) Independence of Afridis to be recognized, but no inlcrferenoc 
by any other pover than Great Britain to bo .allowed, 

(2) In conudoration of certain allowances, the Afridis to undertake 
to maintain order throughout tho Kbaibar. 

(.1) All matters concerning pass arrangements to be submitted to a 
concral meeting of representatives from all tlic clans. 

(1) Ko traveller to enter tlie pass without an order. 

(5) The clans not to require military aid from India, for tbe defence 
of the pass, but the Government of India to be allowed to rc- 
occupy the pass at plcasntc. 

(C) The clans to furnish such n number of jazailchis ns tho Govern- 
ment might direct, with licnd-qnattcrs at Jnmrud ; to be subjeot 
to the political inspection, and to be paid by tbe British Gov- 
ernment, but not to constitntc a government force. 

(7) All tolls, etc., to belong to tbe Government. 

(S) Odcncos on the rmd to be de.alt with by a general jirga reporting 
to the Government. 

fOl Tlie clans to abstain from committing outrages in British territory. 

{lf> l->) Minor arrang'^ments with reference to the custody of .iliSIasjid 
and other Government buildings in the pass ; to undertakings to 
forward posts and expresses at anytime; and to the territorial 
limirs of tribal rcsponsibilitj’', viz., Landi Khana on tbe west, and 
.Tammd on the cast. 
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The British Government engaged to continue the subsidies 
which had hitherto been paid on the following scale : — 



' Kuki Kkel 

• 

Es. 

• . . 1,300 

'per 

vieJtsem. 

1 

Molikdin Khcl . . 


. . 1,300 

3f 

99 

jridis . . " 

Knmbar Khcl 


500 

J9 

99 

KnniTai 


250 

99 

99 


Zakhn Khcl 


. . 1,700 

99 

99 


V Sipah 


. . 1,300 

99 

99 

Shimearis of Loargai 


805 

99 

99 



Total 

. . 7,155 

or 85,860 

it 

per 

39 

annniru 


Besides the above, there were small special allowances to minor 
headmen, who rendered service in the first campaign, but had to 
give place to the old tribal chiefs when they made submission after 
the peace of Gandamalc. These allowances raised the annual sub- 
sidies to a total of Bs. 87,640. 

The position of the jazailchis was entirely changed in the 
new arrangement. The British Government now merely paid 
the cost of their maintenance, a sum amounting to about Rs. 87,100 
,per annum ; but they were to be appointed and dismissed by the 
chiefs of the clans concerned, who were solely responsible for their 
management, reporting their arrangements to the Political Officer 
at Jamrud. The strength of this body was about 550 men, with 
the usual complement of subadars, jemadars, and subordinate 
officers. 


1 Tho Shinxraris am a po^rful tribe, 
numbering between 11,000 and 12,000 
fighting men, who reside in Xingrohar. 
With tho exception of ono eranll Bcction, 
they hnvc in ordinary times no dealings 
with tho British, and therefore do not come 
within tho scope of the present work. Tho 
only occasions on which uu have corao into 
contact with them wero during tho first 
Afghan -war, and during tho operations 
in 1878-80. In Xovember 1811 this tribe 
attacked tho British post at Pesh Bolafc, 
and in tho following year an expedition was 
sent into their country to indict punish- 
ment. In tho last campaign in Afghanistan 
they caused considcrablo annoyance on 
our lino of coromunioalions, and sovoral 
punitive oipediliona wore sent against them. 


Tho Shinwaris are divided into four clans — 
(I) Mandchuai ; (II) Sangu Khcl ; (IH) 
AH Shcr Khcl ; oud (IV) Sipah. Mombora 
of tho AJi Shcr Khcl clan inhabit tho 
Loargni valley about Lnndi Kotal in tho 
Kliaibar, and aro known as tho Loargni 
Shinwaris. This is tho only portion of tho 
tribe within the British splioio of influonco. 

Tho Loargni Shinwaris number about 
850 fairly well-armed fighting men. They 
retain closo relations with their kinsmen 
ncrOFS the border and can, at all times, 
count on tho latter coming to their assist- 
ance. Tlioy are fairly ‘woU olT, and culti- 
rate all I ho available land in tho Loargni 
plain ; Ihcic habitations arc substantial for- 
tified homesteads. 
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When these firrangeuientsv.'ore complete nnd in ^vorking order, 
the JBrilish trnoj>s were withdrawn, on the 21st of Slarcli 1S81, 
from the positions they had field at Ali Musjid and Lnndi Kotal. 

The pass was after that date entirely protected by jazailohis ; 
:uul tlic arrangements made with tfie Khaibar Afridis were fonnd 
to work satisfactorily. Tolls on caravans commenced to be levied 
on the 15th September 1881, and the income from this source was 
estimated at about 00,000 rupees per annum. Tlie first occasion 
on which the trafiic in the Khaibar was molested was on the 21st of 
Pebruary 1882, when, ns a demonstration, .a body of Zakba Eihels, 
chiefly belonging to the Annai section, attempted an unsuccessful 
raid on a caravan about three miles from Ali Jlusjid. Due wmru* 
ing of their iuteutiou had been prenously received, and tbe two 
/lakfia Khel companies of the jazailcliis, with half of the Malikdin 
Khol company, repulsed tbe marauders with a loss of four men 
killed and ten wounded, before they could attack the travellers 
on the road. Shortly afterwards the offending section of the 
Zakha Khcls suhmitted. It seems that they had reason to be 
discontented with the conduct of the Zalrha Khcl inaliks in the 
distribution of the tribal subsidy, and their action is to be 
atlxibulcd more to this cause than to a desire to break tlie treaty 
which provided for the management of the pass by the iUridis. 
Pleasures were taken to remove their causes for discontent by a 
re-allotment of tlie Zakba Khel subsidy. At the same time the 
opportunity was taken to bring the distant section of the Zia-ud- 
diii, which inhabits a tract in the Bara valley, detached from the 
main sctllemeut-s of tlie Zakha Khels, into closer connection with 
the responsibility of the clan for all its sub-divisions. 

■Unconnected with the affairs of the Khaibar and our general 
relations with the .Vfridis were the two niglvt attacks by Kamal, 
lifaliictbu Khel, and bis gang, on picfjuets of native cavalry at 
resh.awnr andKohal. In the first, wliich occurred on the night of 
the Iflth of .Tilly ISSl, Kamal, with eight associates, .surprised a ])Ost 
on the road lo.iding from the Peshawar cantonment to Jamnid, 
Of the dufladar and six men who formed the picquet, three were 
killed and three badly wounded, and four of their carbines were 
carried off. The raiders escaped unpunished, owing to tlie dark- 
ness of the night, the rugged and broken nature of tlie ground they 
traversed, and the precaution they took of cutting the telegraph wire 
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to Jamrud; On tlie niglit of the 20th of September 1881 a similar 
carefully planned and boldly executed attack was delivered on the 
quarter-guard of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry at Kohat, by Kamal and 
eight or nine companions belonging to the Malikdin Khel clan. 
On this occasion three sowars were killed and four wounded, and 
two carbines were taken. Of the raiders, two were wounded, of 
whom one was abandoned by his comrades, and was captured 
near the Jcotal of the Kohat pass the next morning. He subsequently 
died of his wounds. 

The audacity of these raids brought them into conspicuous 
notice, but it was clear that they were not the outcome of collec- 
tive tribal ill-feeling against the British, nor prompted by any 
expectation of plunder, but were the acts of individual border 
rufi&ans who were actuated by personal motives of revenge. - Kamal 
himself, who had served in our army, where he acquired a know- 
ledge of military routine which materially facilitated the execution 
of his plans, lost a brother, and two near relatives of his associates 
were killed, in a raid which they attempted, in February 1881, 
on cattle of Peshawar -Nullag'es grazing on the Aka Khcl border. 
Nevertheless, these raids constituted a breacli of the engagement 
by which the Khaibar clans had bound themselves to prevent 
such outrages. It was therefore required of them either to surrender 
the raiders to justice, or to pay a fine of Rs. 7,000, and to exclude 
Kamal from the Afridi country. Both the demands involved 
in the second alternative were obeyed without hesitation, and 
a heavy reward was oScred for the capture of Kamal. Fines were 
also levied from the clans who permitted him to pass through 
their limits to Kohat. 

On the 6th of January 1883, the outlaw Kamal, with the 
assistance of some men of his own clan and of the Basi Khel 
section of the Aka Khels, having returned to Basi Khel territory, 
made a raid on British territory and carried off four horses and a 
mule belonging to a British officer marching from Peshawar to- 
wards Matanni, and the stolen animals were given a passage through 
the Aka Khel limits to the Orakzai country. The horses were, 
however, brought back in the following March by the Aka Khels. 
The Malikdin Khels were also to some extent implicated in this 
offence, as, contrary to the express agreement with Government into 
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which they had entered, they had permitted Kamal to return to 
the tribal settlement in Maidan, whence he had started to commit 
this raid. The Malikdin Elhels were accordingly fined Es. 780, and 
the Basi Khels Es. 750. 

Jleanwhile the Aka Khels, since the punishment they had 
received in 1855, had been generally well behaved ; and the most 
important oficnce committed by them of late years had been the 
destruction of a police post in course of construction on their 
border in October 1880. For this offence a fine of Es. 1,000, with 
Es. 1,200 compensation, was recovered from the clan. 

Our further dealings with the Khaibar and Aka Khel Afridis 
wU be reserved for a fresh chapter. 
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Genealogy of the Kamrai Afridis. 
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CHAPTER ir. 


Tim AFTdDI (Continucil.) 

Operations of the Tirah Expeditionary Force against the 
Khaibar and Aha Khel Afridis, in 1897-98. 


After tlie events described in the last chapter the conduct of the 
Afridis as a whole was good, and they kept faitlifully to their 
treaty obligations. Certain specific cases of misconduct by indivi- 
duals occurred, but received no support or encouragement from 
the bulk of the tribe ; and no punitive mcasiires were required up 
to the time of the outbreak in 1807. The most noteworthy minor 
case of misconduct occurred in July 1892, when Malik Amin Khan, 
Kuld Khel, aggrieved at having been deprived of half liis malilci 
allowances on account of repeated misconduct, collected a lashlcar 
of some 600 or GOO men and attacked the Khaibar. This laslikar 


occupied a hill above tShndi Bagiar to the south of the east 
entrance of the Khaibar on the evening of the 4th July 1892, and 
during the ensuing night made nltacks on Shadi Bagiar, Jehangira, 
and Kort ]\Iaudc just inside the pass. The mvUns in Tirah com- 
bined to try and persuade the other Afridi clans to join, but with- 
out success. As soon as news of the approach of this Jashhar 
became known, reinforcements, consisting of 200 men of the 14th 
Sikhs, 100 men of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, and 2 field guns, 
were despatched to Jamrud. 

Hearing of the arrival of tlicse troops Ajuin Klian’s gathering 
dispersed early on the morning of the 6th July, without a man of 
the Jamrud garrison advancing a yard beyond that place. 

Before proceeding to describe the part played by the Afridi 
tribe in the rising of 1897, it may be of advantage to give a brief 
resume of the causes wliich arc put forward as the most important 
factors in explanation of that sudden and, at the time, almost un- 


IVobnblc raures tif Ibc rising. 


accountable display of hostility towards 
the British G ovcriimcnt. 
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As was narrated in the last chapter, on the 17th Fehruarv 1881, 
the independence of the Ivhaibar clans was recognized, whilst they, 
on their part, accepted entire and exclusive responsibility ioi the 
safegnarding of the Khaibar pass, and bound themselves to commit 
no offences in British territory, to levy no tolls, and to have no 
political dealings vdth Kabul. jVrticlc Ko. 5 of the Afridis’ agree- 
moil expressl}’^ slates — “ Our responsibility for the security of the 
road is independent of aid from Government in the form of troops. 
It lies Avith the discretion of Government to retain its troops within 
the Bass or to withdraw them and to re-occupy at pleasure.” The 
terms of this agreement should be borne in mind when estimating 
the sincerity and truthfulness of their petitions to the Amir of 
Afghanistan, subsequent to the outbreak of 1897, to the effect 
that our hold on the Khaihar was an act of tyranny on the part 
of Government and an infringement of their treaty rights. The 
only change introduced into the management of the Bass was the 
gradual development of the corps of jczniJcliis into the “ Khaibar 
Bifles,” their armament being improved hy the provision of Snider 
rifles at Government expense, and a British officer (the late Captain 
Barton of the Guides) being appointed Commandant in 1896. 
But neither on this point nor on any other did they give any 
sign of discontent, and our relations with them continued to he 
most friendly, until the sudden and wholly unlookcd for outbreak 
in August 1S97 again forced us into hostilities with almost the 
whole of the Khaibar Afridis. 


ibe rclatuc importance of tlie different causes predisposing 
to tills outbreak is a point upon which autliorities greatly differ. 
Tliis much is ceiiain, tliat the reasons put forward by the tribes 
thcinsclvcs do not embody the real causes wliich formed the 
mnm'^pnng of iheir action, nor, even if well grounded, would such 
<. ompar.AliA ely trivial grievances ns the enhancement of the salt-tax, 
the lion-rcstituiion of certain nmaway women, etc., have proA'cd 
sutliciei.t mouve for so violent and nnivcisai an uprising and so 
wide^piead a coiabination amongst tribes separated by such hitter 
teud*;. mutually jealous and suspicious of one another, and so difii- 
cult to dTou.-.e to common and concerted action. The various 
given lor their action, including Iheic own pretexts subse- 
quentl> aUegeu. will be given in detail ; but which of them formed 
the moA direm and powerful incentive is a matter that is never 
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likely to be known. Eeligions fanaticism, however it may have 
been originally aroused and inflamed, was imdoubtedly the imme- 
diate incentive. The preaching of the mullas can always be relied 
upon to fan an incipient flame of the land : they are always, 
amongst the Pathan tribes, ill-disposed towards a settled form of 
government, as their own power and prestige suher in proportion 
to the growth of a strong and respected central authority. They 
are impartially hostile to any form of government, Muhammadan 
included, which attempts to substitute any code of law and order 
for a regime in which their own powers are so extensive. 

At first sight, the theory that the successes of the Turldsh 
troops against the Greeks, in the campaign which immediately 
preceded the risings of 1897, had a marked efieot in rousing their 
dormant fanaticism, might seem somewhat far-fetched. But if we 
consider the ignorance and credulity of these tribesmen, and how 
wholly dependent they are for news of the outside_ world upon 
muUas, and others directly interested in misleading them, it becomes 
apparent that such an event as the war in question — in which the 
true believer undoubtedly did get much the better of the infidel 
Greek, as could be proved to the satisfaction of the tribesmen from 
our own newspaper accounts — might form a most powerful weapon 
in the hands of the muUas, who could place their own interpretation 
upon events, and colour them to their lildng, without the tribesmen 
being able to detect the slenderness of the foundations upon which 
the huge structure of misrepresentation was raised. To what an 
extraordinary extent garbled and exaggerated accounts of current 
events passed for facts amongst them, can be understood from 
the letter, found in Miilla Saiyid Akbar’s house, quoted in full 
in Appendix A. 

To us, of course, it is quite evident that a war between 
Greece and Turkey may be carried to any conclusion vnthont 
afiecting relations between England and the Sultan. To the Afridi, 
such nice distinctions as the difi’erence between a Greek and 
an Englishman are hardly worthy of consideration. The infidels 
had made war upon Islam ; the Almighty had given victory to the 
true believer ; aU infidels are alike “ tarred with the same brush ” ; 
now, when the Musalman was everywhere victorious, was the auspi- 
cious time : now the tide might be taken at the flood. The noisy 
sentimentality of some few English partisans and sjunpathisers with 
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(lie Oreelvs, and the ranch advertised departiire of certain volun- 
teers to their assistance, duly recorded, wtli more prominence and 
detail tlian their importance merited, in all our newspapers, may 
have proved, in tlie hands of the mnllas, incontestible e^^denco that 
thcEngli-^hasawholcnot only sympathised with the Greeks, hut 
weie fii^htinp: on their side. 

Allusion has been made above to the Musalman being every- 
where victorious. The Afridi was told, and believed, that the vic- 
lorv of his co-religionists all along the Indian Froniier was as bril- 
liant and complete as it had been in Europe. That the treacher- 
ous attack on Colonel Eumiy and his party in the Toclii was 
successful, that many British officers had been killed, and that 
(iovernmeni had not been able, up to the time of the Afridi outbreak, 
to avenge the outrage, lost nothing in the telling when told in 
Tiruh. On the top of this came the news of the attack on the Mala- 
Imud. distorted by the muJIas to represent a brilliant and complete 
victory for the tribesmen, and a crushing dcleat for the British, 


Another motive which probably, in conjunction with religious 
fanaticism, had some effect on the action of the tribesmen, and 
which is put forward by some writers as the principal incentive for 
their hostility, was suspicion of the motives prompting us to 
delimit the frontier between Afghanistan and independent territory 
hy fhe Purnud Line. Ignorant, fanatical, and fiercely jealous of 
ibeir independence, lire tribesmen had always looked aslcance 
at the frontier delimitation proceedings, and with misgivings as 
to our ultimate intentions. Even tire Amir himself was suspicious 
of our motives, and his hostility to the whole proceeding— to the 
nol’c.^bity of which he had in the beginning reluctantly agreed— 
became so pronormced and unmistakable towards the end of the 
delimitation, that demarkation of the boundary through the Moh- 
mand corrntry had to be abandoned. That many of the tribes- 
men regarded the delimitation and parcelling out of their country 
us the lirsi prclimmary to the destruction, or at any rate, the 
erntailnunt, oi their independence, was marked by them in a Very 
deculod marmcr by the attack of the Mahsud Warirs upon the 
bmuuic.ry Commission and its escort at Wana on the 3rd I^ovem- 
her isi'L a= will be related when dealing with that tribe. At a 
lrnv» of uuuci and excitement, tlu.s feeling, skilfully worked on, was 
m dl.picbabiUty another lever in the hands of the malcontents. 
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Yet another factor, and one of -whose importance we have 
the rnost ample proof, was the universal feeling amongst the tribes- 
men that they could rely not only upon the approval and moral 
support, but also upon the active intervention in their favour, of 
the Amir of Afghanistan. His attitude towards them was per- 
sistently misrepresented. The mxiUas were preaching a jehad ; and 
the Amir had just written a book on the same subject, and had 
also assumed the title of “ Light of Union and of the Haith.” In 
the minds of the more primitive Muhammadans, religious activity 
and violence are always rather closely connected : and the Amir’s 
book undoubtedly was used as a proof that His Majesty was with 
them heart and hand. 

Whilst the Amir’s name was being thus freely used, and every 
endeavour was being made to involve, or at any rate to com- 
promise, him in bhe struggle. His Majesty maintained a perfectly 
correct attitude towards hi s ally. His position, however, was 
extremely difficult and dehcato ; and in letters to the Government 
of India he dwelt upon the immense difficulties he had liimself 
had in dealing .with religious fanaticism, and maintained that 
the Hadda MuUa, the chief instigator of the troubles, was just as 
much an enemy to himself as to the British, and had been active in 
stirring up the Afghans on former occasions to rebel against him. 
He promised to use his utmost endeavours to prevent Iiis own 
subjects from taking any part in the risings, but pointed out his 
inability to disarm or arrest independent tribesmen taking refuge 
with their families in his dominions, as they were closely allied to 
his own -subjects by blood and marriage, and any such action on 
his part would result in a universal outburst of indignation against 
him. He pointed out that whereas the British Government 
had at its disposal Sikhs and Hindus, as well as British soldiers, 
fordeabng with fanatics of this kind, he himself had no soldiers 
but those drawn from these very tribesmen, who would never con- 
sent to take action against their own Idth and kin ; but he 
promised to prevent bis territories being used as a base of opera- 
tions by the Afridis. On the 13th August he issued a procla- 
mation in Pushtu, to the efEect that he would not help or coun- 
tenance any action hostile to the British Government. On the 
17th August 1897, immediately after the Afridi outbreak, in public 

durbar at Kabul, he assured the whole assembly that he had 
Vox- n 
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always adlicred to his promises to the British Government, and 
that ho had never instigated his subjects against it. A contin- 
gent ol the Amir’s subjects who had started to join the Afridis, 
Irora Tagao. north -west of Jalalabad, were stopped by his orders 
at the latter place : and a lashlcar of several thousands of Afghans 
from Ningrahar, Kunar, and Jalalabad, on their way to join the 
jeliad, were dispersed by Iris orders on the 1st September 1897. 
In the middle of September, a deputation of eighteen leading 
malihs, etc., of the Afridi and Orakzai tribes, on their way to make 
a petition to the Amir at Kabul, were stopped at Jalalabad by His 
Majesty’s orders and sent back, their petition for assistance in 
money, guns, and troops being peremptorily refused. On the 17th 
October His Majesty received the Afridi and Orakzai jirgas m a 
brief interview, but refused to change his attitude. 

His Excellency tire Viceroy accepted the assurances of the 
Amir and tliankcd liim for his friendly attitude. 

With regard to tire Amir’s book on jehad, and his assumption 
in 189G of the title “Light of Union and the Kaith, ” his action 
appears to have been prompted by self defence, with a view to 
silencing the machinations of thamvUas against him. The nature 
of the struggle between him and them has already been alluded to ; 
and he seems to havetaken this course witli a new to strengthen- 
ing his own position by proclaiming himself the leader of religion in 
his own country. The admission in the letter of the Afridi jirga, 
given in Appendix A. that “His Highness advised us not to light 
with the British Government, and this was and has been his advice 
ever since,” bears independent witness to his sincerity. 

Either from secret sympathy with the organizers of the out- 
break,— for he had been for years a personal friend of the Hadda 
Mulla,— from a supposition that in assisting the tribesmen he 
wouldbestrcngthcningthepositionof the Amir at the expense of 
the British Government, from fanaticism, or from a mixture of all 
tlucc motives, the Sipoh Salar,^ Ghulam Haidar, took up a different 
attitude from the Amir ; and his total neglect to restrain the sub- 
jocls of the Amir under his immediate control, and even the re- 
gular troops, from joining the insurgents, formed the subject of 
vigorous protests from the Government of India. 

I Corotn.'vndcr-in.Cbict, 
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In conclusion the following reasons for their action, given by 
the Chamkannis in reply to Sir W. Lockart’s proclamation, pro- 
bably embodied the most compelling causes for the action of aU 
the tribes. 


Friendship and enmity are not in our choice ; whatever orders we may 
receive from the Fakir SaMb of Swat, the MuTla Sahib of Hadda or the 
Aka Khel Mnlla, and from all Islam, we cannot refuse to obey them ; if we 
lose OUT lives, no matter. 

The following is a brief resum6 of the events which immediate- 
ly preceded the Airidi outbreak, and which are dealt with at length 
in other parts of this work : — 

On the 10th. June 1897, without the slightest warning being given 
Events Tviiioli preceded the of any discontent amongst the tribes 
Afridi outbreak. concemcd, the escort to the Political 

Officer in the Tochi, who was engaged in collecting a small fine 
for admitted misconduct by the Madda Khel sub-division of the 
Darwesh Khel Wazirs, was treacherously attacked, the British 
officers shot down, and the escort forced to retire, with considerable 
loss, on Datta Khel.^ 

On the 26th July, with almost equal suddenness, the Malakand 
and Chakdara posts were assailed by vast numbers of tribesmen.- 
A few days before the attack on the Malakand, Major Deane, the 
Political Officer for Swat and Dir, had heard that a mad fakir, with 
a following of a few boys, was preaching against Government and 
trying to create trouble : a few hours only before the attack came, 
he learnt that the rising had spread like wild fire, that the tribesmen 
had joined in thousands, and that an attack was imminent. After 
a struggle lasting several days and nights, during which the tribes- 
men, in ever-increasing numbers, attacked with the most reckless 
courage, they were finally beaten off with losses estimated to exceed 

3.000 men in killed, the total strength of the hostile gathering being 
estimated at 20,000 men. 

On the 7th August, the Hadda Mulla, descending the 
Gandab valley, burnt the British frontier village of Shankargarh, 
and attacked the Shabkadar post, with a following of about 

6.000 men, mostly Mohmands.® Warning had been given of the 

1 Sco Chapter IX. s See Chapter IX, Volume I. 

3 See Chapter XI, Volume I. 
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impending cltingcr, and ’n-lion tlio attack camo, a force n-as already 
miiTcliinglrom Pcslian-ar to Sliakkadar. This force arrived next 
mormngrnnd, on the 9ili, attacked the tribesmen and eventually 
defeated and drove them off with heavy loss. 

As vill he easily understood, the gra%'ity of these events, and 
the lainwledgc that further risings amongst tribes not yet implicat- 
ed were to be feared, imposed on Government the necessity of tnkiug 
measures of precaution on a large scale, besides maldng immediate 
preparations to punish the offending tribesmen. The movements 
of the iVfridis and Orakzais, the most powerful of the frontier 
tribe.s, were watched with anxiety, and the normal garrison of 
Poshnwar was considerably strengthened, in order to safeguard that 


border. 


2nd netCTVC Brigade. 

Ciitl OstcirJ'biro L. I. 
Un., Royol Irlili 

M l!n., ;!r<l‘0!urklms. 

leih lion? 'I luti'otry. 

Jso. a Mpuntnia BtvUcry- 
IStli Bcngtvl Uiicptr. 

Ko 1 Cpv., liomltvy S. nntl .M. 

r.rJ Beserve Brigade. 

Kt Un , N'ortlinnipton R‘.-gt. 

In Un.-Tlor^cl Regiment. 

lull Oi'tWm"!. 

In Un . eml RurUiao. 

3ril BaiRary. 
r.nl llencal C.ivnlry. 

No. -1 i’oy., Modra" P- and M. 


As it had now become evident that very considerable forces 
would be required to cope vdth the 
situation created by these formidable and 
widespread outbreaks, as well as to deal 
with any frcsli developments which might 
bo caused by the rising spreading to the 
Afridis and Orakzais, orders were issued 
on the 14th August for the concentration 
.at Rawalpindi of a 2nd and 3rd Reserve 
Brigade, ns shown in the margin, under 
the command respectively of Brig.- 
Gcneral R. Westmacott, o.n., and Brig.- 
Ocncral A. G. Yoatman-Biggs, o.n. A 1st, Reserve Brigade had 
ulrcacly been formed in support of the column from the Alalaknnd 
about to march into Swat under Sir Binclon Blood. 

In addition to tbesq concentrations, Brig.-General Biles, 
commanding • at Peshawar, formed a 
second moveable column as shown in the 
margin, for the general protection of the 
border against the Afridis, with the 
special idea of its moving out to protect 
Jainrud, or the head of the Peshawar 
waicT -supply from the Bara river. It was intended that it should 
be available for any portion of the frontier in the vicinity of 
Peshawar not protected by the Shabkadar column, but not for 
anj operations in the Khaibar pass. The garrison of regular 
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troops iu Jamrud, ordinarily consisting of 100 rifles and 50 sabres, 
in addition to tlie'Kbaibar Rifles, was doubled, garrisons of regular 
troops being also placed in Rorts Micbni (50 carbines) and Abazai 
(100 rifles), in place of tbe Border Military Police. 

- Although these precautions were taken to prevent raiding into 
our territory, and the general situation as regards the Afridis was 
looked upon as disquieting, no very serious apprehension was felt 
for the safety of the Khaibar, which had now been for sixteen 
years held by the tribal le\des with uniform good faith. It was 
expected that any trouble given by the turbulent members of that 
tribe would take the more normal form of raiding in force ; and that, 
if they ventured into the plains, the striking force at Peshawar 
would be quite strong enough to deal with them. 

The first definite news of unrest amongst the Afridis was 
received on the 4th August, when a telegram was received from 
the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat to the eficct that Mulla Saiyid 
Akbar had succeeded in persuading the Orakzais to unite against 
Government, and was in Tirah endeavouring to persuade the 
Afridis to do the same. 

The Commissioner of Peshawar (Sir Richard Udny) had, 
however, received other information from Tirali, which he con- 
sidered reliable, to the effect that affairs there were fairly quiet : 
and he was consequently inclined to believe that the above report 
from Kohat gave an exaggerated idea of the situation. On the 
15th August the Deputy Commissioner of Koliat again tclcgraplicd 
to the efiect that an Afridi Zns7/A-nrhnd collected with the intention 
of attacking Jamrud, and that sucli action on the part of the 
Afridis would be followed by the Orakzais ; but Sir Richard still 
decliued to believe that the situation was as threatening ns repre- 
sented and telegraphed to Government that reports from reliable 
sources informed him that there was no serious or general move- 
ment either among Orakzais or Afridis. 

As there was nothing so far to show in what direction an 
attack by the tribesmen, if it actually took place, might be 
delivered, the Government of the Punjab recommended the rein- 
forcement of the garrison of Kohat, to provide for the eventuality 
of the Afridis and Orakzais breaking out to the south and south- 
east of their country. The advisability of this precaution is 
evident from a glance at the map, Kohat being isolated and, 
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at llie time, miconnccted by mil with Kusbalgnrli : wbereas in and 
about Pesliawnr tbero was already a force of from 6,000 to 6,000 
men, exclusive of the Slmbkadar column, numbering about 2,600 
more ; in addition to ibis Peshawar could be rapidly reinforced 
by rail, if necessary, from the reserve brigades at Rawalpindi. 

V IT T> o . The Government of India accordingly 

OUiIjmJ BnUcrr» n. A. • j i • t *, ° 

Airjnc, iRtRoyniSi'otsFin. Sanctioned the immediate despatch to 

Kohat of the reinforcements in the 

margin, and also notified its intention to 

still further strengthen the forces in the Peshawar district. 


is til Brnpal Ijinrci?. 
iriili f'ikh'* 


On the evening of the 17lh August, Colonel Aslam Khan, 
Officiating Political Officer in the Khaibar, arrived in Peshawar, 
bringing with him Malilc Amm Khan, Kuki Khel, with the infor- 
mation that an Afridi Jashlm, reported to be 10,000 strong, accom- 
pauied by 1,600 mullas from Kingrahnr, had started from Bagh in 
Tir.ah on the ICtli. with the intention of attacking the Khaibar posts, 
and that they might he expected there on the 18th. Sir Bichard 
Udny and Brig.-Gcncral I'files decided against occupying' Lnndi 
Kotal or other posts in the Khaibar witli regular tioops, not only 
beennse the question of supply, at short notice, would present great 
difficulties, but also because such a course would imply distrust 
ill the intention of the tribesmen to keep to their treaty obliga- 
tions. and in the loyalty of the Khaibar Rifles. The garrisons of the 
Inttor at the various posts had recently been strengthened : Lnndi 
Kotal. the most advanced and important post, had in particular 
hail its garrison increased from 200 to 364 rifles, amply supplied 
vith ail stores, including 50,000 rounds of reserve ammunition. 


t^aptain Barton, Commandant of the Khaibar Rifles, was at 
Lnndi Kulal at this time. Hearing of the advance of the Afridi 
0i.s-/,/ar. he had written to Sir Richard Udny, asking for a 
small detachment of regular troops, be being of opinion that this 
course would encourage the Khaibar Rifles, by making them feel 
that they had Govemment support behind them. _ But before this 
otti t arnved. Fir Richard had already despatched an order to 
Captain B.irton to return to Jnrarud ; as, in the event of an attack 
upon Lnndi Kotal. the Commissioner considered that his presence 
there might hamper the action of Government to the extent of 
commuting it to the despatch of a relief force for his rescue. 
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“ K” Battery> B* A. 

No. 3 Mountain Battery. 

4th Dragoon Guards. 

Wing of the Gordons (.380 
men). 

7 eompnnios, 2-lBt Gurkhas 
"(732 men). 

Wing, 26tli Bunjab Infantry 
(2S0 men). 


The garrisons at Ali Musjid and Fort Maude were now 
strengthened by 100 tribesmen each ; and tiigent orders were 
issued to the Zakha Khel maliks to reinforce Landi Kotal with 

contingents ; the Shinwari maliks were 
also reminded of their responsibility for 
the safety of the Pass, and on the early 
morning of the 18th, a column, as sho^vn 
in the margin, was despatched to Jamfud ; 
Bara Fort being at the same time 
strengthened by the addition of one com- 
pany, 2-l8t Gurkhas, and fifty men of the 9th Bengal Lancers. 

Two or three days passed away wdthout anything happening. 
On his way down the Khaibar, Captain Barton had seen no signs 
of -any gathering ; Jeafilas were passing up and down the Pass as 
usual Avithout meeting the lashkar ; and the Commissioner at last 
began to think that either he had been misled by exaggerated 
rumours, or that tlie Afridis, OA’^crawed by the display of force, had 
abandoned all idea of an attack upon the Khaibar posts. 

On the 21st, reliable news was obtained that the Afridi lasJcJiar 
of 10,000 men had really moved, with the intention of attaclung the 
Khaibar posts if held by Government troops ; but that, if they were 
held by the Khaibar Eifles alone, thcA’’ would only attack Jamrud 
. , .. and Bara. To meet this eventuality. 

Attack on f he iuinibar i»stF, i,.,, r 

Bara and Jamrud were both still further 
reinforced, the former by two squadrons, 9th Bengal Lancers, the 
67th Field Batter}’-, and a Anng, 30th Punjab Infantry ; the latter 
by a wing of the Gordons and a wdng of the 28th Bombay Pioneers. 
Any active operations into the Khaibar were rendered impossible 
by scarcity of transport, all transport immediately available haAung 
been requisitioned for militar}'- operations in progress in other parts 
of the frontier. The transport on this date in the Peshawar valley 
consisted of only 663 camels, 714 mules, and 190 buUocks, most of 
which were required for the supply of the troops at Shabkadar, Bara, 
and Jamrud, and for various station duties. 

In the early morning of the 23rd, the atfack on the Khaibar 
posts began. On that date, the distribution of the Khaibar Eifles 
was as follows: — Jamrud, 271; Bagiar, 13; Jehangira, 7; Fort 
Maude, 42 (reinforced by 100 tribesmen) ; Ali Musjid, 80 (reinforced 
by 100 tribesmen, only 40 of whom were present at the time of 
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-ittack); Kata Kuslitia, 7; Gurgrira. 10 ; Lnndi Kotn], 374; Fort 
Tjllor, 20. Fort Maude, ilic nearest important, post to Britisli 
territory, was the fust to Fc seriously attacked ; this was probably 
due to the Afridis, liearingon tlicir arrival oi the strength of the 
garrisons then in Jamrud and Fort Bara, liaving wisely abandoned 
Iheir first intention of attacking these places, and diverted their 
attention to the easier task of attacking the Khaibar posts. 

At about S Brig.-Gcneral "Westmacott. who had been 

appointed to command at Jamioid, heard that firing had been going 
on at Ali Mn.'jjid since early morning ; and shortly afterwards news 
arrived that the bulk of the Afridi forces had moved off to Fort 
Maude, the attack on which began in earnest about 10 A.Jf. Soon 
after 3 P.M., hearing that the latter place was being pressed, 
General Wesmiacott moved out. as a demonstration, to Bagiar, at 
the entrance to the Pass, whence “ K ” Battery opened fire on the 
enemy near Fort Maude, over 3,000 yards distant. 

This action quickly caused the retirement of the attacking 
force; but no sooner had the troops been withdrawn than the 
garrison evacuated the post, which was at once seized and des- 
troyed by tlic enemy. The Bagiar and Jehangira posts were 
evacuated at the sarao time. Of the Fort Maude garrison, eleven 
Zakha Khcls dcvsertod with their rifles : the remainder came into 
.Tamrud. 

Ali hlusjid was next attacked. By 7 r.>i., the garrison, finding 
their ammunition was running out. and seeing that Fort Maude had 
fallen, escaped to Jamrud, with a loss of two killed and one 
wounded; the enemy’s lo.ss being estimated at tAvelve khlcd. 
Nineteen of the garrison, with their rifles, were missing. 

On the morning of the 24th. the /crs7i!/i-ur, which had passed the 
night at AU Musjid. started for Landi Kotal, the garrisons of the 
small posts at Kata Kushtia and Gurgura taking to the hills on 
their approach. As the lashhir marched up the Pass, it was joined 
by all the neighbouring villagers, and, arriving at Landi Kolal 
about 8 .t.M., began the attack fortliAvith. 

Nubadar MursilKlian commanded tbc fort. Subadar-Mnjor 
Mir Akbar V. as also present, but did not assume command, as he 
was there a« the representative of Jiis father, the Zakha Khcl Malik 
Khwas Khan, and not in his military capacity. JChwas Khan had 
already joined the InsHkar^ and sent word to hia son to admit ldm-~ 
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vrhich. lie eventually succeeded in doing. All tlirougli the 24tU 

and the ensuing night the- defence was 
Foil of i.aiidi Kotni. rcsolutcly maintained ; hut in the early 
morning of the 25th, urged hy their fellow clansmen outside, the 
Shinwaris of the garrison, who numhered about seventy men, 
jumped down from tlic northern wall of the fort and made for their 
homes, heinc fired upon hy some other trihesmcn of the garrison 
as they went. A nephew of Khwas IGian now appeared, waving 
a flag of truce. On being admitted to the fort, he stated that he 
was authorized to make terras, and informed the garrison that the 
British-had abandoned Jnmrud, and that it was doubtful if they 


could hold Peshawar. The native officers, knowing that Ports 
I\Iaude and AH Jlusjid had fallen without any attempt to relieve 
tbera, and believing thcmeelvcs abandoned to their fate, decided 


to make terms : and agreed to evacuate the fort on the under- 
standing that the lashkar would move from the vicinity till 


evening. 

Subadar-Major Mir Akbar now ordered “cease fire” to bo 
sounded, and the garrison to pack their baggage. As they quitted 
the walks to-do .so, some Znkhn Kbcls and Shinwaris from outside 
scaled the lowhastion at the north-east corner of the fort and 
bcnan to loot; the ro.st of the iuslth.tr, wliicli had begun to 
move away, swarming hack to their assistance. TIic garrison at 
once manned the walls again, and Subadnr Mursil Khan himself 
proceeded to the north-cast corner and cleared the enemy out, 
but was unfortunately shot dead whilst doing so. Mir Alvbar 
then dhnded the reserve ammunition amongst his own following, 
who numbered about fifty men, and released two Zakha Khcls who 
had been made prisoners. 

All was now confusion inside the fort, and about H a.m. the 
end came, the gate being opened from witliin, and the laslihnr 
swarming into the post. The Mullagori and Shilmani sepoys, 
numbering about ninety men, fought their way out, and escaped to 
the Shilmani country, with a loss of two killed and two wounded; 
the remainder of the garrison joined the lashkar. The post was 
then looted and burnt. Of the garrison, one native olficcr, live 
sepoys and nine followers were killed, one native ofiicer and six 
sepoys wounded. The losses of the enemy were said to be from 
200 to 260. 

you n. 
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In spite of all that their mtillas could do to keep them together/ 
the tribesmen then began to disperse to their homes, carrying their 
dead and wounded, while picquets of the Zakha Khels guarded 
the approaches from Jamrud. 

During September, 134 of the garristn of Landi Kotal rejoined 
at Jnnmid with their rifles ; but, at the end of that month, of the 
836 rifles in the hands of the corps, 274 were still Unaccounted for. 
All men of the corps who rejoined were disarmed and given leave 
to their homes, while' pensions were bestowed on the families 
of those who had died fighting on our side. 

On the 3rd September, orders were issued for the concentra- 
tion of troops for an advance into Tirah. But the extremely 
difficult nature of the country to be invaded, the formidable extent 
of the hostile combmation against Government, their armament, 
and the transport difficulty already mentioned, all made it evident 
that no forward movement could take place until very extensive 

]>reparations had been made, BHll, not- 
withstanding the fact that the expedition 
promised to be a larger and more difficult military operation than 
any that had previously taken place on Ihc frontier, Govoinmcnt 
had determined that il should lake place, even (hough the tiibes 
might show a disposition to submit before it began. This un- 
provoked aggression on the part of the Afridis and Orakzais had, 
in the opinion of the Government, created a situation so grave 
and so subversive of our dominant position on the frontier, tliat 
nothing short of humbling the pride of the trihesm(n by dictating 
our ow n terms in the hca It of their country would meet the occasion. 
It was also regarded as a matter of primary importance that 
the punitive operations should take place with as little delay as 
possible ; his dai qui cifo dat being peculiarly applicable in punitive 
measures against Pntbans. 

By starting our operations in the late autumn wc could not 
hope to do the same amount of material damage to the enemy 
as would be the case were the expedition deferred until the spring, 
when the crops, being young, could not ho cut in anticipation of 
OUT approach ; moreover, by waiting till the spring we should 
have avoided expo.cing our troops to the hardships of a rigorous 
winter. But the ncc'^ssity of striking at once outweighed aO 
other considerations, and every possible endeavour was made 
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to h-iirry on the preparations, so as to get the expedition over 
before the most severe cold should set in. The 12th October was 
originally fixed upon as the date for the expedition to start, it being 
hoped that all might be ready by then, and that the conclusion of 
operations in Bajaur and the Mohmand country would set free 
large numbers of troops and transport animals for use in Tirah. 
These operations, however, proved longer than anticipated ; and 
only one brigade with its transport, instead of two, became avail- 
able from the troops under Sir Bindon Blood’s command. 

It was decided to make Kohat, and not Peshawar, the base of 
operations, for the following reasons : — The Kohat route was 
shorter : Shinawari, our advanced base, would be only thirty miles 
from Maidan, whereas Peshawar was over sixty, and the road, though 
difficult, was better than anything we could use from the Peshawar 
side ; the roads into Tirah along the courses of the Bara, Mastura, 
and Khanki rivers, were known to be in places unfit even for 
mule transport, and to contain most difficult defiles, defensible by 
an almost inaccessible enemy, against whom we should have great 
difficulty in protecting our long line of communications ; finally, 
it, was hoped that at either the Sarapagha or Arhanga pass, 
their two really strong and defensible positions, the enemy 
would make a resolute stand, and enable a decisive victory to bo 
obtained, instead of successively occupying one strong position 
after another, after having taken each of which wo should bo 
obliged to wait again until the road behind was made practicable 
for transport. The main objection to the Kohat route lay in the 
fact of there being no railway nearer than Kushalgarh, on the 
Indus, over thirty miles to the cast of Kohat. 

The total force assembled for the invasion of Tirah was about 
44,000 fighting men, details of which, with the staff, will be found in 
the Appendix, Licut.-General Sir William Locldiart, Command- 
ing the Punjab, was appointed to the supreme command.' He 
was on furlough in England at the time, and was recalled by tele- 
gram. The troops were divided into a main column, consisting of 
two divisions, each composed of two brigades of infantry with divi- 
sional troops, and two subsidiary columns ; besides troops to hold 

Disfribution of (roops. communications, and a mixed 

brigade held in reserve at Rawalpindi* 
The main column, under the personal command of Sir William 
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Lockhart, was intended for the ncliml invasion of Tirali. from 
ICohat, tid the Sampagha and, Arhanga passes ; tlie two anhsidiarj 
columns, operating from Peshawar and along the Hangu-Thnl- 
Parnchinar line, icspcctivol 3 % were to support the advance of the 
main coluimi in such manner as circumstances might require. 

Pending the arrival of Sir William Lockhart, the actual picpaia- 
tions for the advance were made by Jlajor-Gcncral Ycatman-Biggs. 
Sir AVillinra Lockhart did not reach Kohat until the 4th Octohei. 

Everything was now icndy but the transport, which was a 
question of par.unount difficulty. The 
very greatest exertions had to be made 
to improvise what was I equired, and officers were despatched to 
scour the Punjab in quest o! caracl.=:, mules, bullock carts, ponies, 
pack-bullocks, and even donkey.*-. Tlic total number of transport 
animals in use by Government for the purposes of the Tirah Expedi- 
tion reached, hr round numbers, neatly 60,000, in addition to some 
12,000 to 13,000 in use with other expeditious proceeding Binmltnnc* 
ously on the frontier. From Kushalgarlr to Shinawari. via Kohat 
and Muhammad Khwaja. the ro.ul was practicable for carts; but 
for the invasion of Tirah, nothing hut pack transport could 
accompany the troops actually cntciing the country : and, cornel 
transport being too slow and curabersorae. mules, ponies, and 
donlcej's were alone suitable. 

AVhilst the neces<,nry troops, supplic.'-. and transport rverc being 
collected, no military opciailons of importance against the Afridis 
were undertaken. Such preliminary measures as w'cre neccssa))’ 
against the Orakzais will be found detailed in Giapter lY. Some 
o ,, , . skirmishing between our reconnoitring 

parties and the enemy occurred in October. 
On the Iht, near Sadda in the Kunain. a patrol of the 3rd Bengal 
Cavalry was ambuscaded, a duffadar being Idlled and trvo sowars 
severely wounded : whether their assailant-s were Afridis or Orakznis 
did not transpire. On the 10th Captain Jones and a corporal, -^tli 
Dragoon Guards, were killed whilst reconnoitring the Sam Ghakho 
pass, thiee miles from Jamrud. towards Kajurai. On the 18th, Uvo 
pquadrons, Orh Bengal Lancers, under Oapfa^n Brazicr-Creagh, 
reconnoitring u]) the Bara v.alley towards Mnmnnai, were ambuscad- 
ed on their return hy .jOO Aka Kbcl Afridis and Sturi Khel Oralrzais, 
losing one non-commissioned officer, four sowars and eighteen horses 
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killed, iour Bowars and ten. horses wounded, and four sowars missing. 
In addition to' the above, sniping into camp and cutting of telegraph 
wires was, as usual, indulged in by the hostile tribesmen. 

By the IGth October the concentration cf the main column 
on the Hangii-Shinawari line was far enough advanced to cnalyle 
Sir William Lockhart to decide on moving into the Khanki valley 
on the 20th, and to issue his orders to that effect. 

As a preliminary to this advance arrangements were made to 
improve the road leading from Bhinawari over the Cliagni Kotal 
towards Xbarappa, so as to make it fit for transport. By flic 15th 
October this work had been completed to the top of the pass ; but 
as further work was neccssar}’' on the north side of the I'otal, it 
became necessary to dislodge the enemy from the village of Dargai 
. and the ridges in the vicinity, from which they could open effective 
’ fire on our working-parties as soon as the latter crossed the summit. 

Accordingly, Sir Power Palmer, who, in the temporary absence 
of 'Major-General Yeatman-Biggs, had succeeded to the command 
at Bhinawari, arranged to move out to the attack in the early 
morning of the ISth October. 

The troops detailed for the attack were distributed into two 

columns as detailed in the margin. The 
main column, under tlie command of 
Brig.-Gcneral F. J. Kcrapster, was 
accompanied by Sir Power Palmer in per- 
son, and the 2nd Column was under the 
command of Brig.-Gencral B. West- 
macott. In addition, one company 3rd 
Sikhs nccompam’ed Sir Power Palmer ns 
personal escort. Sir William Lockhart- 
watched the operations from the vicinity of the Samnna Sukh. 

The main column left Bhinawari Camp at 4-30 a.jt. It was 
directed to proceed up a long rugged spur on the north-west of 
Bhinawari, and then to execute a turning movement against the 
right flank of the enemy in the ^^cinity of Dargai. The 2nd Column, 
which had been detailed for the frontal attack on Dargai from the 
Chagru Kotal, stfirted at 6 a.m., and reached the latter place 
^ j without opposition at about 8-30 a.m., 

TirPt cnplaro of Dnrgni. , ■'i.i'i., 

where it was joined by the 1st Battalion, 
Northamptonshire Kegiment, and No. 0 Mountain Battery, Royal 


-Vain Column. 

lot Bn. Gordon Highlnndcrs. 
1st „ Dorset Begimont. 
Ist ,, 2nd Gurkbns. 

16th Sikhs. 

No. 4 Oo. Madras S. and M. 
No. 8 M. B., R. A. 

Machine Gun Dct. IClh Lers. 
Scouts, Cth Gurkhas. 

Znd Column. 

2nd Battalion K. 0. 8. B. 

Ist ,, 3rd Qnrkhos. 
No. C M. B., R. A. 

Rocket nefachment B. A. 
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Artillery, who bad marcbcd that niormng bom Fort Loclcbart to the 
Samana Siikb, to reconnoitre and protect ibe right flanb ol the 
advance up the defile. From the Chagni Kotal very few of the 
enemy were to be seen on the Dargai position ; it was accordingly 
derided that the 2nd Column should at once advance against it. 
At 9 A.Jr, the advance began, 3rd Gurldias leading, King's Ovn 
Pcottish Boulereis in support. Korthamptons in reserve: two com- 
panies Northamptons being left as escort to the fountain Battciies, 
which, from the kotoL covered the advance of the infantry wiili their 
fire. The enemy now began to show in ever-increasing numbers on 
the high clilfssoutli of Daigai, overlooking the line of advance of 
the tioops ; and ns the leading infantry icached Mama Khan, fire 
was opened upon them from the heights. Fiom Mama KJian, by 
de^datmg to the south of the spur along the top of which the track 
nins, the tioops were covered for about 900 yards by a deep fold 
in the giound: but on anivingat the point marked B on the plan 
all cover for a further advance ceased. 

Tlie small plateau upon which the village of Dargai is situated 
terminates abruptly to the .south in a line of almost sheer cliffs, * 
tlic ascent of which is made by a track, which climbs up at a point 
where the cliff is moio bioken and shelving than elsewhere. Con- 
necting this point with B is a narrow neck along which, as far ns 
point A. there is no cover whatever. Point A is too close in under 
the cliffs to be reached by liic from (he summit, and the nock 
licrc broadens out on iug to the fall of d6bris from above. The 
summit, where tlic path crosses it, is about 250 feet above B ; while 
ii little to the we.st a steep rocky knoll rises another 160 feet. 

At 11 A.M, the infantry opened fire from the point B. Under 
cover of their fire and that of the two batteries, the Gurkhas, 
advancing by altomato ru.shes, gained the dead ground at the foot 
of the chffs : and, just before noon, closely supported by the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, they swarmed up the steep ascent, and took 
the po<;ition, headed by Lieutenant W. G. L. Beynon. The enemy, 
who now had nows of the advance of the strong column under 
Kompster on their right flank, made only a 
half-hearted stand .against the assault, and fled north-west towards 
the JOinnld valley. leaving twenty dead. The Karikh Sukb was 
then occu}»icd by the British, and the defences round Dargai destroy* 
cd. Our losses amounted to two mon Idilcd and tliirtccn wounded. 
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tn one olTiccr and seven men killed, five officers and tvrenty-nine 
men wounded. 

If it liad been possible to bold tbe Dargai position, instead ol 
returning from it, tbe bea\y casualties incurred in retaking it two 
days later might have been avoided ; but the difficulties of making 
adequate arrangements for bolding it, at tbe late hour when tbe 
concentration of the two columns bad been effected, appeared 
insuimountabic. The nearest v.atcr was at Talao, — three miles 
distant— the road to which place was impassable for transport 
animals, and wa^ commanded throughout its entire length by high 
rugged hills, upon wliich tlie enemy were then beginning to arrive m 
force. Dnigai is (<ver 6,000 feet high, and there was neither firewood 
nor waim clotliing for the troops ; nor, at that hour, could arrange- 
ments have been made for sending supplies of any land to them, 
over a track all but impracticable for laden animals even in daylight. 
Besides this the force would h.avc been exposed, throughout the 
night, to attack from vast numbers of the Afridisjand tlic losses 
which would certainly have been incurred then may be set against 
(hose which wc suffered on the 20th. 

The actual advance from Shinawari for the invasion of Tirah took 

miv.nco on iv.pv. P’^cmously .arranged. 

As 1 he enemy was known to have rc-occu- 
pied thoBaigai lidge in gioat force, and it was necessary to dislodge 
him from Uiat posUion before lire road north of the Chagru Kola! 
could be safely traversed by tbe transport of tbe force, the 3rd Sikhs, 
the Derbyshire Begimont, and Xo. 1 (Kohat) hfountain Battery, 
were placed at the disposal of iilajor-General Yeatm.an-Eigg8, in 
addition to the troops of the 2nd Division. On the previous day, 
y'.rh.ian-Bigj:„ bad proposed that, owing to the leUirn of the 
-Uttdic to Dargai. the advance should be made to Kharappa rm 
hon Oulnlin. (he Pamana Sukli. and the Talar spur, instead of 
l oun he Hiagni defile, thus lunitng the enemy’s position ; and 
dersh.ad been issued on the night of the 19th to this effect. Sir 
^ . l-uchl.art, hov.wev, wa-^ unable to accept this change in his plans, 
orh in T I ^'o^tnran-Biggs was directed to adhere to the 

f kT !' :i sir wnuam Lockhart considered that 

b.o'i nil hc^ T f fromDnraai as soon as troops had 

P'> on to the juimtion of the Xarikh and Chagru ravines 
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as ilieir flanks would tlicn 1)C threatened. In the end, liowcver, 
troops were not advanced beyond the Cliagru Kotal xmtil the 
Dargai heights had beon takenby a irontal attack. 

Further to distract the enemy’s attention and weaken his 
defence at Dargai, a report, given out as a dead secret to natives 
whom he Imew would divulge it, was circulated by Mr, Donald, 
Political Officer, to the effect that a flanking attack would be 
made along the line taken by the main column on the ISth. Under 
the impression that, they had obtained reliable information of our 
intentions, a large contingent of the enemy remained out on their 
right flank all day on the 20th, and gave no assistance to the tribes- 
men in front of Dargai, at the actual point of attack. 

At 4-30 A.Ji. on the 20th, the advanced guard moved off, 

followed by the remainder of the troops, 
as per margin; the baggage train was 
immediately in rear of the main body. 
The block on the road, however, due to 
the check caused by tlic enemy’s opposi- 
tion, was so great that the roar-guard 
was not able to get out of Shinawari 
Camp by nightfall. 

The advanced guard, under Brig.- 
General Kempster, readied the Cliagru 
Kotal about 8 a.m., without opposition; 
Ko. 9 Mountain Battery, escorted by the 
Northamptons, who were to protect the 
right flank, arriving in position on the 
Samana Sukh at the same hour. The 
enemy, with whom twenty-nine standards 
were counted, were in great strength at 
Dargai and Narikh Sukli, and on the hills 
to the west. A rcbable spy brought information that the}’- includ- 
ed Ali Khel, Mamuzai, and Alishcrzai Orakzais andMalikdm Khcl, 
Kambar Khel, Kamrai, Zakha Khel, Sipah, and Kuki Khel Afridis. 
Subsequent information put the gathering at over 12,000 men, more 
than half of them Afridis. 

At about 9 A.M., Major-General Yeatman-Biggs, arriving at the 
head of the main body, ordered Brig.- General Kempster to clear 
the Dargai ridge. The rest of the troops and baggage were meanwhfle 
VoL. n. T, 


Advanced Guard. 

3r<l Gurklin Scouts. 
l-2nd Gurkhas. 

1st Battalion Dorsets. 

No. 4 Company JIndras Sap- 
pers nnd Minors. 

No. 8 Mountain Battory. 
No. 5 ilotintain Battery. 
Maxim Gun DotaolimOnt, IGlli 
Lancers. 

Ist Battalion Gordons. 

IGtb Sikka. 

J/nm Body. 

No. 1 (Koliat) Mountain 
, Battery. 

2nd Battalion Derbyshire. 

3rd Sikhs. 

2l6t Madras Pioneers. 

Sirmur Imperial Service Sap- 
pers. 

Pocket Battery Jhind In- 
fantry. 

Rear -guard. 

K. O. S' Borderers. 

3rd Gurkhas. 
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iialted, as the enemy’s fire commancled the line of advance. The 
infantry detailed for the attack were ordered to advance hy the 
route taken by Brig.-Goncral ‘Wostmacott's Brigade on the ISih, 
and moved off at 9-30 A.M., the l-2nd Gurkhas and l-3rd 
Gurkha scouts in 1st Line, Dorsets .support, and Derbyshires 
in reserve. The Gordons and Maxim detachment were ordered to 
support the attack by long-range fire at about 1,100 yards, from 
the Mama Khan ridge ; whilst Nos. 1, 5 and 8 Mountain Batteries, 
massed at Madhu Gurhi on the northern slope of the Chagru Kotal 
(range 1,800 yards), and No. 9 Mountain Battery at Samana Sukh 
(range 3,300 yards), afforded the artillery preparation. At 10 a.m,, 
the artillery opened an accurate and well-sustained fii’e, which 
enabled the troops to form up beliind cover about 500 yards from 
the cliffs, with the exposed neck, B to A, in front of them. At 
11-45 A.M., the Gurkha scouts, led by Lieutenant Tillard, and a 
portion of the l-2nd Gurlchas, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Travers, 
dashed out from under cover and made for the nearest broken 
ground 100 yards away towards the cliffs. 

The enemy had evidently been waiting for this moment,' and 
instantly poured an extremely rapid and accurate fii'c upon the 
exposed space. Undaunted by the heavy casualties sustained by 
the first party, a second rush was made by the Gurlclias, led by 
Major Judge, who was shot through the head, neck, and chest just 
before reaching cover. A third nish was led hy Captaiu Eohiuson, 
who reached cover with a wound in his ankle. Seeing that all 
available cover to the west was fully occupied. Captain -Robinson 
now returned to point out a more sheltered line of advance on 
the cast, and was mortally wounded in so doing. 

When the Gurkhas attcmpitcd to advance beyond the point 
they had now reached, they came under a heavy flanking fire from 
the cliffs to the west, in addition to the fixe from the front, and 
further advance was completely checked. Some attempts were 
made by small parties to rush forward ; but the fire was annihi- 
lating. 'Up to this the Gurkhas had lost tlnco officers and over 
fifty men ; the Dorsets, accordingly, at about 2-15 p.m., advanced 
in support. Captain .iVmold of that regiment, followed by a small 
parly from his company, attempted to rush across the fire-swept 
none, hut fell dangerously wmmdcd, abrost every man with him 
Icing also hit. Lieutenant Ile-nilt then tried to lead a fewDorsetfl 
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across : with, tlie exception of tterr lender, wlio got across -^ith a 
graze, all tlic party 'U'as accounted for by the Afridis. Small parties 
of Dorsets and Derbysbires contimied to try to rush across tbe ridge, 
but tbe proportion of casualties u-as very bigb, between forty 
and fifty of tbe Dorsets and a dozen or so of tbo Derbys being 


bit in these attempts. 

llcanwbile small groups of tbe enemy, from tbe Kbanld valley, 
bad crept ro\md and opened fire on tbe troops on our right on tbe 
Samana Sukb, but were driven off by tbo 30tb‘ Sikhs under 
Lieut.-Coloncl Haugbton, who bad reinforced that flank from tbo 
Samana. 

At about 2-20 p.m., Major-General Yeatman-Biggs received 
a beliogram from Licut.-Colonel Piercy, commanding tbo Dorsets, 
that further advance was impossible without reinforcements. 
Brig.-General Kempstcr was then directed to order up tbo 
Gordons and 3rd Sikhs to tbo scene of action, a wing of tbo 
21st Madras Pioneers taking tbe place of the Gordons at Mama 
Kban, and tbe Jhind Infantry becoming escort to tbe guns at tbo 
Icoial. Arrangements were made with tbo artillery to open 
a rapid concentrated fire, on a given signal, to be maintained for 
three minutes ; at the end bf which tbo Gordons would assault 
tbe position. 

At 2-46 P.H., on the conclusion of this artillery preparation, 
, , _ • . , . , Lieut. -Colonel Mathias, commanding 

Slorming o{ tho Dargai hcightB. • a. i n u 

the Gordons, communicated tbo General s 
order to bis" men, and gave the word to attack. Headed by 
Licut.-Colonel Mathias, tbe pipers playing, the leading party 
of tbe Gordons dashed across the exposed space, followed by 
tbe rest of tbe regiment, by the 3rd Sikhs, and by all the other 
troops in tbe position, the whole swarming up tbe steep slope with- 
out a pause, Tbe enemy did not await tbo final assault, but fled in 
all directions towards tbe Kbanki valley, followed by long range 
valleys from tbe troops. Their losses would have been heavier 
but for the skilful construction of the sangars, which were in some 
cases provided with bead-cover of stones and beams of wood. 

Por bis gallant leading and splendid example on this occasion, 
Lieut^-Colonel Mathias was recommended for tbo Victoria Cross, 
tbe same distinction being conferred upon Lance-Corporal Mibae, 
who headed tbe pipers, upon Piper Pindlater, for continuing 
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to play wlien eliot tluoiigli tlic fcei and unaWe to stand, and npon 
Private Lan-son— all of tlie Gordon-^i. Lieutenant Pennell Derby- 
sliire Regiment, and Private Vickery -were also awarded tlie 
Victoria Cross. 

The Briiish casualties on this occasion amounted to 4 officers 
and 34 men killed, 14 officers and 147 men wounded, Major- 
Goucral Yeatman-Biggs published a complimentary order the 
following monring, in which he made special allusion to the con- 
duct of the Gordons; and Ilcr Majesty the Queen was graciously 
pleased to send the following telegram, which was published in 
Force Orders : — 

Balmoral, 22nd October 1897. 

Plca«p express my congratulations to nil ranks, British and Katlve 
troops, ou their gallant conduct in actions 18th and 20th. Deeply deplore 
loss of precious lives among officers and men of my army. Pray report condi- 
tion of wounded, and assure them of ray true sympathy. 


No fuithor advance towards Kharappa being . possible that 
evening, the following dispositions were made for the night. The 
Dargai heights were held by the Dorsets, Derbys, and 3rd Sikhs, 
the lidgo by ibc Gordons, the Samnna Sukh by the 21st Madras 
Pioneers. The rest of the troops bivouacked on or near the Ohngru 
Ivotal; except the Korthampions, 3Gt}) Sikbs, and No. 9 Mountain 
Battery, who all returned to the Samana forts. 


The lught of the 20th-2l8t haffing passed without any event 
/ii’ronrd Guard of note, thc advancc was resumed on 

io.'' s '' Jinuntnm 15 ntro ■ ’ Brig.-Geuer.nl Wcstmacoi i, with 

dtflifi /Wv the marginall}’ named troops, moving 

J\o. s iloniumn Butcry. „4. n oa m, it • / . , . 

Omanu iimiiPiidi.T-'. d-du A.M. llicDargai heights were 

jhiiKi inianuy. bcid by the Derbys and 3rd Sikbs ; and 

no opposition uns mot with until the IQianld river was reached, 
when .a few shots were fired. Camp was pitched on tlie left bank of 
tbc river, in a position of considerable natural .strength. 

During the afternoon Sir William Lockhart, with the troops as 

u" joined at Kharappa, march- 

’og vid Fort Cavagn ari and the Tahii 
The track was so had that tho )n.=^t 

of this column did not 
ch ramp umil m,dd.iy on fto 23x3. Very little o£ tlie tegga-c 
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of Brig.-Genernl Kempster’s force arrived on the niglit of tlie 
21st ; its security being provided for by pnrlcing at the village of 
Taikliana, in. the Cliagru valley, all transport which had not passed 
that point by 6 p.m. No attack was made on the troops or trans- 
port in the Cliagni valley, either on this occasion or subsequently, 
though a good deal of firing into Nlinrappa camp took place this 
ni^ht, — an attempt to rush the west side of the camp being repelled 
without casualties on our side. 

No forward move was made from Kharappa until the 28th, the 
intervening time being occupied by road -making, strengthening- 
camps on the line of communications, completing tlie concentra- 
tion of troops and supplies, and daily foraging operations up 
and down the Edianld river. On the 22nd a reconnaissance 
towards the Sampagha found that pass held by about 1,000 
men with four standards. On the 24th Brig.-General R. Hart, 
V.C., assumed command of the 1st Brigade, Ist Dhnsion, in 

place of Brig.-General I. Hamilton, who 

fpaunii'on'povonsiiSopS' broken his leg. On the 25t]i a 

I Battniion perby. foraging party, ns shown in the margin, 

j at. n ion- <3 or ns. under Lieut.-Coloncl Yulc (Dcvons), wliich 

had gone 3^ miles up the ICIinnki valley, was attacked by large 
numbers of the enemy when retiring; and, although reinforced, 
they were followed up closely, and by 4-30 p.m. the enemy 
were firing into camp, causing many casualties amongst troops 
and transport animals. Captain F. F. Badcock, d.s.o., l-6th 
Gurkhas, was dangerously, and Lieutenant G. D. Crocker, Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, slightly wounded, both from this sniping. In 
addition to these officers, our total losses on this date were one 
man killed and thirty-six wounded, thirteen of these casualties 
-having occurred during the retirement of the foraging party. In 
consequence of the losses caused by this sniping, picquots, in 
strong sangars, were placed on all the neighbouring heights the 
next morning, with excellent results. 

On the 28th, the force, which in round numbers now amoimted 
to 17,600 fightiug men, an almost equal number of followers, and 
24,000 animals, marched to Ghandald. Gloving out at 6 a.m. the 
Northaraptons and 3Gth Sikhs, under Lieut.-Coloncl Chaytor, 
seized the heights north of Khangarbur, which commanded the lino 
of advance. The rest of the troops marched in two columns, 
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as iheir flfinks would tliea be threatened^ In the end, however 
troops were not advanced beyond the Chagru Kotal until the 
Dargai heights had been taken by a frontal attack. 

Farther to distract the enemy’s attention and weaken Hs 
defence at Dargai, a report, given out as a dead secret to natives 
whom he knew would divulge it, was circulated by Mr. Donald, 
Political Officer, to the effect that a flanking attack would be 
made along the line taken by the main column on the 18th. Dnder 
the impression that, they had obtained reliable information of our 
intentions, a large contingent of the enemy remained out on their 
right flank all day on the 20th, and gave no assistance to the tribes- 
men in front of Dargai, at the actual point of attack. ^ 

At 4-30 A.M. on the 20th, the advanced guard moved off, 

followed by the remainder of the troops, 
as per margin; the baggage train was 
immediately in rear of the main body. 
The block on the road, however, due to 
the check caused by the enemy’s opposi- 
tion, was so great that the rear-guard 
was not able to get out of Shinawari 
Camp by nightfall. 

The advanced guard, under Brig.- 
General Kempster, reached the Chagru 
Kotal about 8 A.M., without opposition ; 
No. 9 Mountain Battery, escorted by the 
North amptons, who were to protect the 
right flank, arriving in position on the 
Samana Sukh at the same hour. The 
enemy, with whom twenty -nine standards 
were counted, were in great strength at 
Dargai and Narikh Sukh, and on the kills 
to the west. A- reliable spy brought information that they includ- 
ed All Kliel, Mamuzai, and Alisherzai Orakzais and Mahkdin Khel, 
Kambar Khel, Kamrai, Zakha Khel, Sipah, and Kuki Khel Afridis. 
Subsequent information put the gathering at over 12,000 men, more 
than half of them Afridis. 

At about 9 A.M., Major-General Yeatman- Biggs, arriving at the 
■ head of the main body, ordered Brig.-General Kempster to clear 
the Dargai ridge. The rest of the troops and baggage were meanwhile 
Voi- n. L 


Advanced G^iard. 

3rd Gurkha Scouts. 
l-2nd Gurkhas. 

1st Battalion Dorsots, 

No. 4 Company Madras 
pers and Minors. 

No. 8 Mountain Battery. 
No. 6 Mountain Battery. 
Maxim Gun Dotaohmcnt, IGth 
Lancers. 

1st Battalion Gordons. 

16th Sikhs. 

Main Body. 

No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain 
. Battery. 

2nd Battalion Derbyshire. 

3rd Sikhs. 

21st Madras Pioneers. 

Sirmur Imperial Service Sap- 
pers. 

Eooket Battery Jhind In- 
fantry. 

Bear-guard. 

K- 0. S- Borderers. 

3rd Gurkhas. 
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^v•n5 reported by Sir William Lockhart as the steepest and vrorst 
yet encountered. Whilst the 4th Brigade, under cover of the 
juttllory fire (vdiich vas shortly reinforced by the three batteries of 
the 1st Di\'ision), moved directly against the front of the position, 
the 2nd Bricadc marclicd up a ravine to the east of the pass to 
attack the enemy’s left, and the Srd Brigade on the west tbeatened 
their right. Yet}’ little opposition was offered, and before 10 a.^l 
the whole position was in our hands. Our losses in this engage- 
ment were Captain C. T. A. Rearlc, S6th Sildis, and one man, 
3rd Sikhs wounded, and one driver, Ko. 8 Mountain Batterv, 
killed. 

The hills on the far side, commanding the pass, ha^dng been 
.secured and picqueted, the advance to Maidan was resumed, 
camp being reached by the advanced guard about 3 p.m., without 
opposition. Every effort was made to hurry forward the transport 
during daylight, and strong escorts accompanied the baggage; but 
in spite of this, an attack was made on the cohunn at about 0 P.M., 
during ubich tlircc drivers were killed and two wounded, and two 
boxes of Martini-Honiy ammunition were lost. On the follow- 
iug night the enemy again made a daring and successful attack on 
a convoy, capturing thijteen boxes of Lec-Mctford ammunition 
and a treasure chest of “The Queen’s,” and inflictiug a loss 
of tince men Idllcd and three wounded on the email escort. 

Allcr this, no baggage was allowed out of Mastura camp after 
3 r.M. ^ 


hrom Camp Mnidau, ou tlie morning after the capture of the 
K. 0. S Pordoror^. Arlianga pass, the marginally named 

Lieut.. 

A -n G. DlXOU, C.B., Kiug’s Owu 

J cotliAi Borderers, to Bagh, about three miles west of camp ; this 

the mooting place of the 
hfo r The mosciuo. being a sacred edifice, was not touched 

dlnmv r^T ’ surrounding it was 

bf'cu ecpti mm-i ^ ^‘'^rge body of the enemy having 

eubued, Lieutennnt^lfGVafK v ^ slrirraish which 

wounded. ' ' j^cgioient, was severely 
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On tlie 2nd November, a telegram •was received from Her 
Majesty the Queen, containing congratulations on the capture of 
the Sampagha pass, and enquiries for the wounded. 

Upon our - arrival in Maidan, the Political Officers with the 
force had sent out in all directions to summon the tribes to send 
in their jirgas, informing them that it was only by accepting the 
terms imposed by Government that they could hope to escape 
further ruin and destruction of property. During the first week 
of November, negotiations were opened with most of the Afridi 
clans, though it was some time longer before they submitted. 

Little or no trouble had, however, been 

Sitbmi<wnon of flip OrtiKznis. . t t . 

given by the Orakzais during our advance, 
subsequent to the actions at Dargai ; and it was evident that they 
had no more fight in them. On the 12th November they accepted 
our terms of peace ; by the 20th, they had paid up the whole fine 
imposed on them both in rifies and money ; and except that it 
was still considered advisable to watch them, they did not further 
affect the course of the campaign. Of the Afridi clans, the Zakha 
ELhel were irreconcilably hostile, and succeeded in forcing the Aka 
Khel, a' weaker and far less numerous tribe, to adopt the same 
attitude. 

Meanwliile, skirmishes and attacks on convoys were of almost 
daily occurrence. Fighting was, however, confined to the imme- 
diate \dcinity of the main column, the whole of the long line of 
communications (now 100 miles, from Kushalgnrh to Maidan) being 
unmolested, with the exception of the section north of Mastura. 
Foraging parties were almost invariably fired on, and camp was 
constantly sniped at night, Captain E. Y. Watson of the Com- 
missariat, and Lieutenant C. L. Gifford of the Northamptons 
being killed, and Captain E. L. Sullivan, 36th Sikhs, severely 
wounded by this desultory fire, besides drivers and transport' 
animals. 

The first serious action, after Maidan was entered, occurred 

SaranSarrooonnaisBanco. reconnaissanco 

of Saran. Sar^ a pass into tho Bara 
valley, at a height of about 2,600 feet above camp Maidan. To 
make a thorough survey of this pass,- which was about five 

miles from, camp, and to punish the Zakha Khels by destroyina 
VouU. A ^ 
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ticir villageSj a reconnaissance in force by the troops shown 
^a 8 Mo^nfn•,nBat(cI 7 . margin, Tinder Brig.-General 

Ko. 5 „ . Westmacott, moved out about 7 a.m. i 

itt uJliNoHbamp^Rfgt. The crest of the Jeofal was reached about 
isthSitbs. 11-30 A.M. after a sharp slcirmish, in 

xt 4 Company, Madras which the enemy suffered severely and 
Happ-'ra and Minor*. .^he Northamptous and Dorscts lost two . 

or three men wounded. The retirement began about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the defences of a large number of Khusrogi 
Zaklia EJiel villages having been first destroyed and their stores 
of grain and forage carried off. 

At the time the retirement began, not an Afridi was visible, 
nor did any appear until the Northamptons, who were covering 
the retirement, had left the crest of the hill and were well on 
their way down. But the enemy, following their usual practice, , 
had meantime been creeping up unseen from every side; and 
a close and heavy fire was suddenly opened, one of the Nor- 
thamptons being killed and some half a do:;^en wounded. As the 
ground was too steep and difficult for stretchers, each man 
who was hit required four men to carry him down the craggy 
cliffs : a process which was not only exceedingly slow and tiring, 
but also exposed the carriers to further casualties. At i r.M. 
the 30th Sikhs, under Lieut. -Colonel Haughton, wmre ordered 
some way back to assist the Northamptons, now encumbered 
with ten or twelve wounded, and to take over the rear-guard 
dTifies. .A,t the foot of the hill the 36th overtook the Northamp- 
tons, and again halted to cover their further retirement. The < 
grmmd from here back in camp is much intersected by deep mhs. 
The Northamptons had originally advanced along the bed of tlie 
main nahi ; and, considering it the quickest and easiest way to 
transport their wounded back to camp, tliey decided to retire 
by the same mute. IVhen Licut.-Coloncl Haughton heard that 
they were fairly started, assuming tlmt they were in line and 
touch with the Dorsets and the t%vo companies 15th Siklis, 
who were protecting the right flank, he withdrew across the open 
country, keeping ckar of the main ravine, his regiment having 
been dot ailed to protect the left flank of the retirement. In the 
gathering darkness the different companies of the Northamptons 
now lost touch of one another and of the flanking troops the 
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coerccd'tbe Aka Khels, numbering not above 1,800 fighting men, 
comparatively poorly armed, and quite willing to accept terms, 
into following their lead. To overawe the Akn Khels and detach 
them, if possible, from their alliance with the Zakha Khels, and 
also to punish the Zya-ud-Din Zaldia Khels by destroying their 
„ „ , „ , village defences near the Tseri Kandao, 

No, 5 a force as per margin, under Brig.- 

r.t ^-^eneral Kempstcr, left Camp Maidan on 

NStifi’c'irUn-.. tlic 1.3th, and encamped in an open 

]..th Stkiis defensible site near the Sher Khel vil- 


No. 8 Moimt.iin BUtery » . , , _ . ’ 

No. a force as per margin, under Brig.- 

r.t ^-^eneral Kempstcr, left Camp Maidan on 

BStifi’c'irUn-.. tlic 13th, and encamped in an open 

lOiL defensible site near the Sher Khel vil- 

No. 1 Comp mu Jindm'j lages iu the AVnrau valley. They met 
^No' i "''company. Domb.i\ with no opposition ou their way from 
Super- nmi .iini n camp, Communication with which was 

maintained by the 30th Sikhs, detached to hold' the Tseri 
Kandao. On the previous day. the Aka Khel jiuja had come 
in, saying that their clan desired peace, and, that they had no 
objection to the proposed reconnaissance of their valley. Oppo- 
sition from them was consequently not anticipated ; nor, imtil 
the lolli. was any oft’ored, though large numbers of armed 
Aka Khels on the neighbouring hills watched the proceedings of 
our troops, which included the destruction of the house of the 
notoiious Aka Kliel mrdla, Saiyid Akhar. During the evening of 
the l^th, however, uumhers of Zakha Khels came over into the 
■Waraii valley, to incite the Akn Khels to fight. H was their 
intention, in any case, to fiic into our camp from the Aka Khel 
villages, in the hope lliat we should lay the blame on the Aka 
Khels, and begin a wholesale de.struction of the villages in the 
valley, thus goading the Aka Khels into opposition. This course 
of action on the part of tlic Zakha Khels had fortruiatcly been 
foreseen by tlic Political Ofiicoj’, and consequently, wlicn, during 
the reconnaissance and subsequent retirement to camp on the 
15th, wc were attacked and followed up, the blame was appor- 
tioned in the right quarter, and the Aka Khel villages were not 
damaged. 

The action of the Zakha Khels on this occasion may be com- 
pared to the similar course taken by the Boer irreconcilnblcs after 
Lord jRoberts’ pioclamalion in the summer of 1300, w'hcn those 
who had determined to continue the fighting visited the districts of 
hose who had surrendered, and forced them back on commando. 
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On the 16th, General Kempster with liis force runrehed for 
Camp Maidau. The transport reached camp iinmolested during the 
afternoon ; and the rear -guard, lor the first mile and a half of the 
liomev.-ard iourncy, was also not nitackod. The arrangements for 
the withdrawal of the rear-guard were as follows : the 36th Sikhs 
were to take up a position on the Maidan side of the jiass, whilst 
the 16th Sikhs, who how relieved the above regiment on the sum- 
mit, held the heights on either side of the Tseri Kandao until the 
rear-guard (consisting of the l-2nd Gurkhas), had passed through 
them. The 15th Sikhs were then to take up the duties of rear-guard, 
passing in their timi through the 36th Sikhs, who would form the 
rear-guard for the rest of the march to Camp Maidan. 

As the l-2nd Gurkhas approached the pass, they were vigorously 
attacked in rear by ever-incrcasing numbers ; and by the time they 
had reached the hotd they had lost Lieutenant WyHe and th.rec 
men IdUcd, and four woimded. After they had passed through 
the 16th Sikhs, the latter regiment was disposed os follows : — two 
companies on the south of the pass ; two on the north of it ; 
and, further north again, two more companies, under Captain N. A. 
Lewarne and Lieutenant C. A. Vivian, who licld the south edge of 
the pinewoods which covered the summits of the long spur run- 
ning down from the Saran Sar. Lieut.-Coloncl Abbott himself, 
with one company, held the actual Icolali while the remaining 
company, under Captain G. F, Foweroft, was on a commanding 
spot 800 yards in rear, to cover the general retirement. These 
companies were all very weak from twent}* to thirty men 
each. 

The retirement was proceeding satisfactorily until it came to 
Captain ^Lewarne’s turn. The moment he began to retire, a hot 
fire was opened on him from the wood above; several men were 
immediately hit, and a large number of the enemy charged down 
upon him sword in hand. Waiting until they were close up, he 
opened a steady and rapid fire upon them ; and the other company 
under Lieutenant Vivian coming promptly to his assistance, the 
enemy were driven back with very heavy loss. It was, however, 
impossible, without incurring further heavy casualties, to remove 
the wounded from the sangat. 

Meanwliilo an attack in force had also been made upon Licut.- 
Colonel Abbott in the main sangar below, where he had been 
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joined by several others of bis companies. As be also badnumerons 
v'onnded in bis sangar, vrbom he could not get away without assist- 
ance, be signalled to Brig.-General Kempster to this effect; and 
the 36tb Rilebs and two companies of Doisets were immediately 
ordered back to liis assistance. A detached company of the 3Ctb, 
under Captain Custance, had, however, arrived already, and Lieut.- 
ColoDcl Haughton, 36tb Rikhs, in anticipation of the order, was 
moving up with all he had been able to collect of his regiment. 
On his arrival he found both Colonel Abbott and Captain Custance 
wounded. He was shortly joined by ]\rajor Des Veeux, who brought 
up the remainder of the 36th and a weak company of the 
Dorsets, under Captain Hammond ; tlic other company of the 
Dorsets having been posted in a house close by, which commanded 
the road, to cover the eventiial retirement of the rear -guard. 
This company was under command of Lieutenant Crookc, Suffolk 
Hcgimcnt, witli Lieutenant Hales, East Yorkshire Regiment, both 
attached to the Dorsets. 


Under the heavy fire poured in by these reinforcements, the 
rear-guard was withdrawn to the foot of the hill without luithor 
casualties. The dead and wounded were then sent on to Camp 
hlaidan, and the remainder of tlic troops halted to collect stragglers, 
it being now quite dark. Tbc enemy now tried to cut off the 
whole of this little force, numbering only some 200 men ; and 
they opened aAvithcring fire from sonre ruined hoiises on the lino 


of retreat, and also from ever}' coign of vantage in the vicinity. 
Liout.-Colonci Haughton instantly fixed bayonets and charged 
the houses, killing several of the enemy, and putting the 
remainder to flight; but the ruins, which had only bosn set on 
fire that morning, were too hot to occupy. In tliis charge the 
Loops had become divided into tAvo parties, part remaining under 
aughton. the remainder under Des Veeux. Two companies under 
i ajor es ^ mux .succeeded in finding a house which had cooled 
e ov. n enough to^ admit of it being occupied ; but before the 
par 5 un cr Lieut. -Colonel Haughton could throw up any 
Uolences, Captain Lewarne had been killed, and Lieutenant 
^lunn (Adjutant, 36th Sikhs) and half a dozen men Wounded, 
i tor a trt-mg night Colonel Haughton rejoined Major, Des 
mux at awn, and began to retire on camp, the enemy 
coulentmg themselves with firing a few parting shots. The little 
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party 'was met by a relieving force and reaolicd Camp Maidan 
in safety. 

Mean-vvbile disaster bad overtaken tbc Dorsets left be- 
hind under Lieutenants Croolce and Hales. What actually 
J^jxppened is never likely to bo kno’wn j but it would appear that, 
hearing men on the road below, and believing them in the 
darkness to be Sikhs, they abandoned the house, and were 
instantly overwhelmed by the Afridis. Lieutenants Crookc 
and Hales and nine men were killed, and many others wound- 
ed; the remainder made their way back to camp, Lieutenant 
Hale’s half company being brought in intact by the senior 
Sergeant. 

Brig. -General Kempster, considering that to send any 
more troops back to the assistance of the Sikhs would only result 
in further confusion and loss in such intricate and difficult 
country, had arrived rnth the rest of his brigade in Camp 
iMaidan about S-30 p.m. 

Our total casualties in this affair were four British ofilcers 
and twenty-five men killed, three British and tlircc Native 
ofEcers and thirty-eight men wounded. The enemy’s losses were 
estimated at 300. Zakha Khels, Aka Klicls, Kamrai, and Sipah 
were reported to have taken part in the action. The AVaran 
valley was subsequently visited on the 10th December and 
the Aka Khels severely punished. 

Meanwhile, in Maidan, an attempt to establish more peace- 
able relations, by purchasing fodder from the Malikdin and 
Kambar Khels, had proved a failure, and was taken advantage 
of ' by the enemy to make treacherous attacks. Firing into 
camp also continued. 

On the 17th, Sir William Lockhart addressed some of the 
troops in camp, giving useful hints for the conduct of the 
particular kind of mountain warfare in which the force was 
engaged. The substance of the remarks were published for 
general information and guidance on the 18th, and will bo 
found in Appendix D. 

On the 18th November, preparations were made to move the 
camp to Bagh. This step was considered advisable both from 
the political effect to be obtained from occupying the religious 
centre of the country, and from the strategical advantage of 
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being neater to certain otter districts, tlie Kajgul valley in 
particular, as yet unvisited by our troops. 

On this day tbe only troops to move out were the 2nd Brigade 
and Divisional troops of the 1st Division under Major-General 
Symons. Under the impression that the movement was only 
for reconnaissance or foraging, and that their own opportunity 
would come later in the day, when the force began to retire, 
the tribesmen ofiered no serious opposition to the advance. But 
Avhen they became aware, from our preparations, that it was 
intended to place a permanent camp at Bagh, they mustered in 
force and opened fire from every side, occupying towers and forti- 
fied houses, of which there were a large number in the vicinity, 
i^ome stubborn fighting ensued, our total losses for the day 
amounting to five killed, and a native officer and eighteen men 
woimdcd. The camp and picquets were heavily fired into through- 
out the night, and some transport animals w’ere hit ; the men, 
well entrenched, had no casualties. 

During the 19th, 20th and 21st, all the stores at Camp 
Maiden, and the whole of the troops, were moved to the new 
camp. 

On the 20lh the 16th Sikhs, now reduced by casualties 
and sickness to a fraction of its original strength, was sent hack 
to Shinawari, being considered too weak for duty. Their departure 
from the force was marked by a special complimentary order by 
BirMilliam Lockhart, in which he expressed in the warmestterms 
his appreciation of their gallantry and endnrairce. 

The same day terms were made known to such of the jirgas 
as had come in, and proclamations setting forth the terms were 
also despatched to the clans who had not yet sent in jirgas. 

The terms were : — 

A lino of Rfi. 50,000. 

SurrendpT of 800 brccch-loading riilps. 

llosloratfon of all Government Rifles and property. 

Forfeiture of all allowances. 

The tribes were given a week in which to comply with these 
terms. On their requesting that no more of their towers and for- 
1 ilic.aliniis sliould he destroyed pending their reply, they were in- 
formed that such measures would depend upon their own conduct, 
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but tiat if filing into camp and upon foraging parties ceased, tlieir 
■wislies -would be met. 

To punisb the recalcitrant Huld Kliels, and to explore the 
approaches to the Bara vaUej -with a view to future operations in 
m..'. o™ Sootlist Bor- that direction, Sir -Wiffiam Lockhart, with 
derers- . . the -troops named in ,the margin, under 

Brig.-General Westmacott, started on 
i- 2 nd Gurkhas. the 22nd for D-wa Toi, on a three-days 

esa^Bomhay Pioneers. reconnaissance. The route lay along the 

No. 3 Company, Bombay and dangerous Shaloba defile, 

SappeM gt^p. about six miles in length, 
pers and Minors. Before da-wn the two flanking bat- 

No. 6 Mountain Battery. ^ ^ r-n i ■ i r. 

Gurkha scouts. tahons moved oil to cro-wn the lieig.ats on 

either side of the defile, and remained there throughout the three 
days ; the Yorkshires on the right bank, the l-2nd Gurkhas on the 
left. 

The main body marched at 9 A.M., but, o-wing -to the difficulties 
of the route, they did not reach Dwa Toi until 4 p.m. On arri-ving 
at that place the 28th Pioneers, -who formed the advanced guard, 
came under fire from the hills to the north, which they imme- 
diately stormed. Hardly any baggage got througln to Dwa Toi that 
night, the bulk of it, on the approach of darkness, being parked 
and surrounded by strong picquets by Lieut. -Colonel Haugh-ton, 
commanding the rear-guard. 

The following day was spent in destroying Kuki Ehel fortifi- 
cations, and in improving the pathway, and, on the 24th, at day- 
break, the force started its return j ourney to Bagh. At that early 
hour the enemy were not yet astir, and all the picquets round 
camp -were withdrawn without loss. The rear -guard was, however, 
soon hotly engaged. Some casualties ha-ving occurred amongst the 
36th Sikhs, who again furnished it, a few hospital mules were sent 
back to bring on the less severely woimded. A number of the 
enemy made an attempt to carry ofl these mules, but were 
surprised and cornered in the river-bed by the 36th Sikhs, and 
suflered heavily. The flan k i n g battalions on the heights, espe- 
cially the l-2nd Gurkhas, were also attacked during retirement 
but neither they nor the Yorkshires had any casualties. 

Our losses during these three days were : — one British .officer 

and four men killed; two British officers and twenty-eight wounded. 



